

















Bilingual Quebec 
agrees on Coca-Cola 


In Quebec, some say “Have a Coke”... 
and some say “‘Prenez un Coca-Cola.” Both 
are friendly invitations to pause and be 
refreshed. Throughout the empire to the 
north, Coca-Cola is a popular favorite 
summer and winter. But then Coca-Cola 

is favored everywhere by those who agree 
that thirst knows no season... that 
refreshment is welcome around the clock 
and around the calendar. 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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COVER PICTURE 


California Snow Scene 


Some years the snows come early 
in the California mountains, October 
or even earlier. Usually, however, the 
heavy sustained snowfall begins in 
November and reaches its peak in 
January or later. 

On the higher peaks snow-squalls 
may occur during spring, summer and 
fall months, but these are brief storms 
and cover only limited areas. 

The cover picture shows a typical 
snow scene in the Sierra. The delicate 
tracery of the branches rises above the 
massive granite in the background and 
against a brilliant blue, sunny sky. 

Southern California mountains, the 
Coast Ranges, the Siskiyous and Cas- 
cades, in winter abound in lovely 
scenes. Indeed, the joy of winter 
sports is compounded of the zest of 
physical activity and the aesthetic 
delight of Nature’s fairyland of snow 
and ice. 

Our many readers who are familiar 
with winter in the East will recall the 
beautiful lines by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son in his poem, The Snow-Storm: 
Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight: the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 
And veils the farmhouse at the garden’s end. 
The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 


Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In the tumultuous privacy of storm. 


The supreme beauty of California 
snow scenery is transcended only by 
the prime importance of water in the 
economy of the State. Snowfall is of 
major importance as impounded water 
for the thirsty lowlands. 


— Photo by Ralph Anderson. 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Irresponsible Attack On Teacher Resisted 


On Sunday, September 2, at 5 p.m. and 9 p.m., Jimmy Tarantino, a “news com- 
mentator” and publisher of “Hollywood Life” magazine, broadcast over Station KYA 
in San Francisco a statement that Miss Fern Bruner, a teacher in San Lorenzo High 
School, in Alameda County, had been reported many times to be a Communist or Com- 
munist sympathizer. He then added, “If my information is correct, and I think it 
is, Fern Bruner should be fired.” 


The Ethics Commission of CTA Bay Section, with assistance from Field Service 
of California Teachers Association, immediately undertook an investigation of the 
charges. The details can be obtained in the published report of the Commission. 


No evidence could be found substantiating the charges. The Commission recom- 
mended that the CTA should offer to Miss Bruner whatever legal assistance seemed 
necessary to the Board of Directors. 


Loyal Teachers Must Be Protected 


This incident has far more significance to the teacher-profession than might at first 
appear. Teachers are extremely vulnerable to irresponsible and indiscriminate charges 
regarding their loyalty to American institutions and ideals. An unsubstantiated claim 
that a teacher is a Communist is almost as damning as would be the fact. Recantations 
and corrections are never as newsworthy as was the original charge. A loyal teacher’s 
professional reputation can be sadly tarnished by any irresponsible person who chooses 
to attack him. 


Unless this tendency to blacken teachers through rumor-peddling and unsubstan- 
tiated name-calling is halted, many teachers will avoid any subject-matter which is in 
the least controversial. Education will be reduced to the sterile business of mouthing 
the relatively few ideas upon which we all agree. 


It is more than academic freedom which is at stake. We are in fact in danger of 
losing the essential characteristic of American education, namely, the right of the 
individual student to have open to him channels of information and truth. 


The expression and analysis of conflicting ideas is not un-American. It it as Amer- 
ican as the Constitution itself. This ideal, to be sure, denies the teacher any right to 
propagandize his own pet ideas and schemes, but must also deny any minority the 
opportunity to force upon the school, and thus upon the children, its own particular 
philosophy. 


Education Must Deal With Controversial Problems 


If education is to be significant, it must deal with many problems, the answers to 
which are still controversial. If teachers are to be labeled as “damaged goods” by 
persons who are not held responsible for such charges, then teachers will soon be 
forced to avoid anything in the least controversial. Education will ignore the most 
insistent problems which our future citizens will be called upon to solve. 


It is now time to find out whether those who impugn the loyalty of teachers are to 
be held responsible for what they say or publish. California Teachers Association is 
supporting Fern Bruner, professionally and financially, in a suit for slander against 
Jimmy Tarantino and Station KYA. Miss Bruner will be represented by Gardiner 
Johnson, the attorney for the Association. — A.F.C. 





A Regrettable Incident Is Corrected 


Below in the right-hand column, is reprinted an article from the Stockton Record of 
October 5, concerning a talk by the President-elect of California Medical Associa- 
tion. In the left-hand column is the clarification obtained by CTA officials. — Ed. 


A Clarification 


By Ed Clancy, Public Relations Director, 


California Medical Association 


T HAT many teachers were upset when they 
read a headline in their Stockton news- 
paper saying “Teachers Called Economic 
Morons,” is a bit of an understatement. Un- 
derstandably, they were alarmed when they 
read the quotation was attributed to Dr. L. A. 
Alesen, president-elect of the California Medi- 
cal Association, in a speech made before the 
physicians of San Joaquin County. 

A number of leading educators in the area 
wrote Dr. Alesen for an explanation; others 
called upon the executives of the California 
Teachers Association to get the facts. Had the 
doctor been properly quoted, was a “war” 
brewing between two professions which had 
for many years been enjoying peaceful, pro- 
gressive and cooperative relations? 

Had the situation been reversed, had a 
teacher been similarly quoted, I am certain 
the medical profession would have raised 
identical questions. 


The above, in brief, is the story. What fol- 
lows is the story-behind-the story: 


Rather than jumping at conclusions, as a less 
able and less experienced executive might have 
done, CTA’s Robert McKay first arranged for 
an interview with Dr. Alesen. It was soon 
obvious that the “Affaire Stockton” was 
nothing more or less than a misunderstanding. 


This was amply demonstrated when Mr. 
McKay was handed a copy of the doctor’s 
letter to the publisher of the Stockton Record 
which stated: 


“Following my October 4 speech before the 
members of the San Joaquin County Medical 
Society in Stockton your paper stated that I 
called school teachers ‘economic morons.’ 


“Since I was speaking extemporaneously, I 
cannot and will not charge that I was mis- 
quoted. 


“However, if my speech had been reported 
in greater detail I am certain that no intelligent 
person would have concluded — or even imag- 
ined — that I was labeling the entire teaching 
profession as such.” 

Mr. McKay was also shown copies of letters 
Dr. Alesen had written in reply to a number 
of educators in which he underlined the fol- 
lowing sentence: 

“Most particularly, would I emphasize that 
no blanket indictment of the teaching profes- 


Teachers Called 
Economic Morons 


America has succumbed to a “long-studied 
conspiracy to prepare our children for a So. 
cialist economy,” the president-elect of the Cali- 
fornia Medical Association told doctors last 
night. 

“Our children are being taught collectivism 
in the schools,” charged Dr. Lewis A. Alesen 
of Los Angeles at a dinner convened in Mar- 
racini’s Restaurant. 

Dr. Alesen ripped “progressive education.” 
He said youngsters are being softened-up for 
collectivist schemes, including “compulsory 
health insurance.” ; 

“Economic morons are teaching our girls 
and boys in college,” the physician warned. 

Until government intervened, Nature re- 
fused to allow the individual “to sluff off his 
responsibility,’ Dr. Alesen declared. Now, 
said the doctor, “the Nazis, the Communists, 
and the New Deal all have the same basis— 
they allow the individual to sluff off his re- 
sponsibility.” 

State Sen. Dilworth, said the doctor, in 1948 
released a list of “teachers and books which 
pictured Russia as an ideal haven.” 

“We should learn to work with Nature, not 
against her,” Dr. Alesen asserted. “We must 
make the United States’ system of private en- 
terprise work. It is time you and I stood on 
our hind feet.” 

Introducing Dr. Alesen, B. H. Read, execu- 
tive secretary of the Public Health League, 
warned that “chiropractors, naturopaths and 
optometrists are trying to edge their way into 
the medical field.” He said he and another 
lobbyist were able to stymie an attempt to 
set up a state psychology board. 





sion was made nor was any intended and none 
could be construed by any reasonable listener.” 


| igeatiain the many definitions of “public 
relations,” I will always believe that “Honesty 
is the Best Policy’ surpasses them all. In the 
above space, for which I am indebted to the 
California Teachers Association, I have made 
such a presentation. Agreed: it was a regrettable 
instance. It was a “tempest” that, without sane, 
intelligent and calm appraisal, might easily have 
boiled out of the “tea pot’ with probable damage 
to two friendly professions — damage that had 
no basis in fact in the first place! 
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In This We Agree -- 


Report from the Stanford University 

Conference of Administrators and 

Teacher Association Leaders on the 

Program and Functions of Teacher Associations 


By Dr. A. John Bartky, Dean, School of Education, Stanford University 


UST relationships between school 
M administrators and teacher asso- 
cations be a sparring, competitive 
struggle for power or dominance? 


Scores of local teacher associations 
operating cooperatively with demo- 
craticminded administrators through- 
out California certainly shout a 
negative reply. Yet in other areas, 
belligerent teacher groups seem to be 
engaged in a constant campaign for 
recognition and participation denied 
by autocratic administrators. Fear and 
suspicion seem to dominate the atti- 
tudes of both “sides.” 

These were the problems explored 
by an invited group of representative 
teacher association leaders and Cali- 
fornia school administrators who par- 
ticipated in a five-day conference at 
Stanford University, July 16-20, 1951. 

“Programs and Functions of Teacher 
Associations” was the topic of the 
conference. Effects of these programs 
and functions on teacher-administra- 
tive relationships in public schools 
were the points of emphasis. The re- 
port recently released by the Stanford 
University School of Education points 
out significant conclusions that can 
serve as guides in districts where fric- 
tion predominates over cooperation. 


Where Is The Friction? 


What are the sources of frictions 
which have been reported between ad- 
ministrators and teacher associations? 
Do teacher associations always place 
the administrator in an unbearable 
squeeze” between the faculty and the 
trustees? How can  whole-hearted 
democratic participation by teachers 
in school policy formation be attained 
without infringing on essential admin- 
istrative functions and responsibilities? 

These were the problems faced 
squarely at the Stanford Conference. 
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“In This We Agree,” the conference 
report, reveals the areas of agreement 
reached by all participants. 


“Avoidance of friction rests pri- 
marily on attitudes and approaches by 
teacher personnel and administrators 
within any framework,” the conferees 
declared. “When either the adminis- 
tration or the teachers association for- 
gets that the children represent the 
only excuse for their existence, de- 
mands and edicts are forerunners of 
friction and defeat.” 


What should be the interests of a 
local teacher association? The Stan- 
ford conference report states that in 
the area of policies and procedures 
which affect teacher welfare and 
morale, no subject should be closed 
to study and recommendations by an 
all-inclusive teacher association, or by 
a council appropriately representative 
of all personnel. 


However, it was noted that it is in 
this very question of policy or pro- 
cedure recommendations that many 
disturbing frictions develop. The con- 
ference proposed four guides to cir- 
cumvent trouble: 


1. Administrative opinion and guid- 
ance should be sought and freely given 
when problems are under considera- 
tion, without necessarily committing 
the association to acceptance of all 
administrative preferences when for- 
mulating its recommendations. 


2. The administrator and teacher 
association should make every effort 
to adjust differences in policy or pro- 
cedure recommendations before they 
are presented to the governing board 
for consideration. 

3. When the problem requires board 
action, the responsible administrator 
should be given first opportunity to 
present the dssociation recommenda- 
tion to the governing board. 


4. When the association and the ad- 
ministration cannot reconcile or com- 
promise their differences, the adminis- 
trator should delegate presentation of 
the recommendation before the board 
to the teacher association representa- 
tive, reserving him right to propose 
amendments, further study, or nega- 
tive action. 


These principles, the report con- 
tinued, would guide the administrative 
relationship on such matters as salary 
scheduling, leave policies, assignment 
of special duties, formation of district 
personnel policies, and planning of in- 
service education programs. 


In all these matters, conferees 
agreed that greater cooperation can 
be realized and more progress ulti- 
mately achieved through establish- 
ment of committees which include 
administration and board representa- 
tion during the study stages. 


Relative responsibilities and rela- 
tionships in planning public relations 
activities . . . teacher association par- 
ticipation in personnel matters . 
teacher association representation at 
board meetings . .. channels for 
teacher complaints, especially those 
regarding principals and supervisors 
—these are some of the problems 
reported as “founts of friction” in 
some districts. Here are the decisions 
recorded by the Stanford conference 
participants: 

Public Relations. Since no school- 
community relations program can be 
carried out successfully by one person 
or even by a committee, public rela- 
tions should be a joint administrative- 
teacher association responsibility. 
Administration should welcome and 
invite teacher association participation 
in planning school-community plan- 
ning efforts, and the association should 
assume responsibility for execution of 
portions of that program. 

Where the administration does not 
enlist the association’s participation, 
conferees declared it professional for 
the association to proceed independ- 
ently in efforts to interpret the teach- 
ing profession favorably to the public. 


Personnel Procedures. Teacher asso- 
ciation representatives should join 
with representatives of administration 
and the governing board in planning 
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personnel policies, and the profes- 
sional group should adopt some re- 
sponsibility for the performance of its 
own members, at least in respect to 
professional conduct and adherence to 
policies democratically developed. 


All teachers association leaders and 
administrators agreed that teachers 
eccasionally have knowledge and in- 
formation regarding their colleagues 
which should be available to the ad- 
ministrator when he is making recom- 
mendations regarding re-employment. 
However, no one could propose a 
procedure for teacher participation in 
evaluating the classroom proficiency of 
teachers that would function in vari- 
ous sizes of districts without inject- 
ing new dangers of intro-staff friction. 

There was greater agreement that 
on matters of professional ethics the 
teacher association could assist in 
evaluation, at least in those cases 
where the teacher already was criti- 
cized for unethical behavior. 


While it was conceded that use of 
teacher association representatives on 
screening committees in selection of 
personnel had been a successful pro- 
cedure in several districts, conferees 
decided that such a practice was not 
an essential function of teacher asso- 
ciations, though it does indicate a 
healthy relationship. 


Representation at Board Meetings. 
Regular teacher association represen- 
tation at board meetings does not 
reflect any lack of trust in the admin- 
istrator. Instead, all agreed that such 
representation when accompanied by 
good reporting to the membership, 
assists in establishing confidence, 
spreading understanding of district 
problems, and preventing rumor and 


half-truths. 


One caution was voiced—that these 
observers understand fully that they 
are not empowered to speak for the 
teachers unless association action and 
instruction on the specific problem 
under discussion has preceded the 
meeting. This presumes also, in line 
with previous recommendations, that 
such action has been reported to and 
discussed with the administration. 


Teacher Complaints. No _ specific 
plan for communication of teacher 
complaints was recommended as ideal, 
but the need for some means of such 
expression was acknowledged. A 
teacher association professional rela- 
tions committee or some form of 
teacher-administration council where 
representatives can report such griev- 


ances seemed acceptable forms of 
safety valves. 
Desire Comes First. “Administra- 


tion-teacher association harmony stems 
primarily from a desire of both to 
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work together and an appreciation of 
each other’s rights, responsibilities, 
and problems,” the Stanford confer- 
ence concluded. 


“The administrator who fears and 
distrusts the ability of his staff to 


Participate constructively is likely to — 


be faced eventually by a_ teacher 
association which distrusts and chal- 
lenges the administration. 


“Likewise, the teacher association 
which approaches problems in a spirit 
of defiance to the administration will 
find it difficult to achieve the coopera- 
tive approach which has the greatest 
promise of achievement for the profes- 
sion, the schools, and the children.” 


Even though the principles enun- 
ciated are not particularly new, we 
believe that this report is historic. 


We have found no other instance 
where a group of teacher association 
leaders and school administrators have 
sat down together to discuss some of 
the problems that often have proven 
explosive. 


A new era of “Co-Oper-Action” 
may be drawing near. Certainly con- 
ferences such as this one at Stanford 
University should aid tremendously 
in hastening its arrival. Our School 
of Education faculty hopes to continue 
to make a maximum contribution. 





INTER-SCHOOL RELATIONS 
A Successful Experiment 


By William H. Thrall, Journalism Teacher, 
Mark Keppel High School, Alhambra 


a... San Gabriel Valley Student 
Conference successfully completed 
in May its 6th annual Student Dance 
at Glendale Civic Auditorium. 

These dances have been sponsored 
by 15 member schools of the confer- 


ence in order to heighten the mutual 
interest and fellowship of the sty 
in the San Gabriel Valley. 


These dances, with the exception of 
the second, have been held ip th 
Glendale Civic Auditorium. 


dents 


e 


The original idea for the dance Was 
suggested by a Mark Keppel High 
School athlete, Bill Fitchie, who was 
concerned with high school students 
from nearby schools meeting on , 
social basis, in addition to inter-schoo| 
athletic competition. 


The first dance was sponsored by 
Mark Keppel High School. There 
were approximately 1800 students jp 
attendance. 


The second year the dance was 
sponsored by Whittier High School 
and the third year the dance was spon: 
sored by South Pasadena-San Marino 
High School. Montebello sponsored 
the dance the fourth year, and Alham. 
bra High School sponsored the dance 
during the fifth year. 


The dance held in May was spon. 
sored by Rosemead and El Monte 
High Schools; the school officials in 
charge of the event were George 
Burnett and Joe Herrell of El Monte 
and Rosemead High Schools, respec. 
tively. 


The average attendance at these 
dances has approximated 2000 guests, 
There are usually four faculty mem 
bers from each school in attendance at 
each event. 


Each year the members of the 
respective student bodies wear school 
identification badges which add to the 
mutual enjoyment. 


With this large number of high 
schools participating, it has always 
been possible to obtain name bands 
such as The Teen Agers, Les Brown, 
Harry James, and Frank De Vol. 


A proven successful project in good inter-school relations is the annual San Gabriel Valley 
Student Dance. 
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Group Dynamics and the Problem of Reading 


By Eugene Short, Vice-Principal, Linden Union High School San Joaquin County 


HEN an association composed of 

approximately 50 elementary and 
secondary teachers recognizes a com- 
mon problem and arranges to discuss 
it and its varied aspects, it is a sig- 
nificant example of group dynamics. 


In this particular instance, the East 
San Joaquin County Teachers Asso- 
ciation (ESJCTA), composed of the 
Linden Union High School faculty of 
18 and the teachers from each ele- 
mentary school in the district, plus the 
faculties of several not in any high 
school district, surveyed their common 
problems and decided that the teach- 
ing of reading was one of great 
importance to all concerned. 

This survey indicated that while 
there were many problems that could 
be considered, the problem of reading 
and reading-readiness was the one 
which occurred the most frequently. 
After this topic was chosen, Miss 
Robertson, president of the organiza- 
tion, appointed a committee to work 
out plans for attacking this problem. 

Of primary consideration, accord- 
ing to the group, was the understand- 
ing of the problems which exist, and 
the articulation of the reading program 
in the elementary and secondary 
schools. They felt there was a definite 
lack of understanding between the two 
levels of education which destroys the 
continuity in the reading program of 
the student. In order that each should 
appreciate the viewpoint of the other, 
it was felt that both school levels 
should present to the other its objec- 
tives and methods of teaching reading. 


An Eye-Opener 


Therefore, at the regular February 
meeting of the teachers organization, 
a discussion of the methods of teach- 
ing reading in the elementary schools 
was led by Edward Esser, curriculum 
consultant from the office of John R. 
Williams, superintendent of schools. 
This discussion was an eye-opener for 
many secondary school teachers, par- 
ticularly those who were young in 
experience, because they were made 
cognizant of the methods used in the 
elementary school and the importance 
of reading-readiness and the recogni- 
tion of individual differences. Con- 
siderable comment was made at this 
time about the aspect of reading- 
readiness, which was a new concept to 
many secondary teachers. 

Mr. Esser pointed out that the 
recognition of reading-readiness was 
an important attribute of the skillful 
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teacher in the elementary schools, and 
that it operates everywhere along the 
line. Endeavoring to teach a child to 
read who is not ready has created 
many of the behavior problems in our 
schools; whereas, the same child will 
read more easily, when he reaches the 
readiness point. It was pointed out 
by Mr. Esser that every child is not 
ready to read at the same age or at the 
same time, and that while most schools 
are set up so that the child will be 
taught to read in a certain grade, the 
problem is too complex to be handled 
in such a simple manner. 

The discussion at this point centered 
around the methods of teaching read- 
ing, since many schools assume one 
method should be used. It was decided 
that the recognition of individual dif- 
ferences requires the use of as many 
different methods as are necessary to 
meet the needs of the learners. Mr. 
Esser emphasized that regardless of 
the method or combination of meth- 
ods used, the following has been found 
to be a good procedure in the devel- 
opment of a reading lesson — Motiva- 
tion; Introduction of New Words: 
Setting a Purpose; Silent Reading; 
Comprehension Check and Vocabu- 
lary Development; Oral Re-reading; 
Follow-up. 


The Phonetic Approach 


The phonetic approach was discussed 
as a means of word-recognition. The 
consensus there was that it was one 
way, but not the only one: also, that 
the individual needs of the learner 
would be an important factor in its 
eficiency. Some teachers reported that 
parents were criticizing them for not 
using the phonetic method of word- 
recognition, whereas they actually 
were doing so in the individual cases 
where it proved efficient. Also, it 
became evident that some of the 
teachers were themselves laboring 
under a misunderstanding, since they 
believed that they had been forbidden 
to use phonetics. Mr. Esser pointed 
out that supervisors do not forbid; 
they simply suggest and make recom- 
mendations as to the more commonly- 
accepted methods. 

Following this initial meeting, the 
teachers themselves were enthusiastic 
enough about the reading discussion 
to request that it be continued at the 
next meeting in order that sufficient 
time could be provided for the presen- 
tation of the problem from the point 
of view of the secondary teachers. 


Mr. Esser returned to the March 
meeting as a consultant. At this time 
the teachers in the special fields in the 
high school presented the problem of 
reading readiness from the point-of- 
view of their subject-matter. Many 
remarks have been heard to the effect 
that the elementary schools have not 
taught their pupils to read and that 
there are pupils entering high school 
who, not being able to read, were 
hindering the progress of the class. 
The teachers presumably were having 
to go back and teach the child to read 
before they could help him to learn 
any subject-matter. 


A Consensus Is Reached 


These remarks were challenged by 
most of the secondary teachers. They 
agreed that the great majority of 
entering students were able to read, 
although many of them did not read 
with facility or with too much com- 
prehension. It was the consensus that 
it was the responsibility of the teacher 
to accept the reading ability of the 
child and to progress from that point. 


Since many of the teachers who 
spoke at this second meeting on reading 
were special subject-matter teachers, 
it would seem logical to assume that 
their concept of the reading ability of 
their students would vary greatly. Yet 
this was not the case, since almost all 
of them agreed on certain basic aspects 
of reading. It was agreed that one of 
the necessary accomplishments in 
reading is comprehension on the part 
of the student of the material read. 

The special subject-matter teachers 
readily acknowledged the existence of 
technical and specialized vocabularies 
in their own fields. They stressed the 
need for intensively defining and cor- 
relating each new word to the active 
vocabulary of the individual student. 

The secondary teachers seemed to 
feel that the primary objective of 
reading was for the purpose of com- 
munication of ideas and information. 
To this end they felt that, regardless 
of the methods used in teaching read- 
ing, the comprehension of the matter 
read was the most important factor. 

As a result of the consideration of 
the problem of reading-readiness in 
the total school program, it was felt 
that similar problems could be clarified 
by the same procedure. It was unani- 
mously agreed by the teachers that an 
organization which is democratically 
considering such pertinent problems 
is definitely contributing to their pro- 
fessional improvement. 





SALARY GAINS For The Current Year 


By the CTA Research Department 


ALIFORNIA teachers are benefit- 

ing by salary raises made for the 
current year. A good portion of this 
benefit will have evaporated in higher 
living costs and taxes, but in a great 
many California schools the general 
salary levels may be expected to be 
higher than last year. 


The new Bulletin No. 36 of the 
CTA Research Department reports 
the results of the salary raise ques- 
tionnaire mailed to 1466 school dis- 
tricts last August. The nearly 600 
usable returns encompass between 
49,000 and 50,000 teachers, or about 
five-sixths of the staff of full-time 
teachers. The survey was conducted 
to discover the extent to which salary 
discussions of last spring improved the 
salary position of teachers and to af- 
ford some analysis of the procedures 
used. Bulletin 36 will be followed by 
new bulletins on salary schedules and 
the annual salary report, planned for 
December and January. 


Teacher Raises for 1951-52 


Salary raises for teachers on salary 
schedules tended to run from $150 to 
$350. There were occasional raises of 
between $50 and $75 reported, as 
well as a number of over $500. How- 
ever, the raises clustered about the 
$300 to $400 range. The same general 
raises were reported for teachers not 
on schedules. Tables I and II present 
the tabulations. 


The least beneficial method of pro- 
viding for raises appeared to be the 
device of granting extra increments. 
While a few extreme variations were 
reported under this heading, the cen- 
tral tendency would fall in the $150 to 
$250 range. 


The extra increment plan has some 
rather obvious shortcomings. Sub- 
stantial raises in typical schedules 
would call for several increments be- 
cause in too many cases the annual 
increment is small. There is a psycho- 
logical barrier to be overcome in mov- 
ing a whole staff so far toward the 
maximum end of the schedule. 


The most beneficial procedures in 
adjusting salaries appear related to 
changes in “base pay.” Where sched- 
ules existed, this constituted a revised 
schedule by whatever process of de- 


termination was employed. In non- 
scheduled districts such a raise was 
reported as a permanent service raise, 
and probably constituted in the mind 
of the board a revision in the informal 
schedule. Raises of this type produced 
salary gains of from $300 to $400 in 
districts with schedules, and $200 to 
$250 in non-schedule districts. 


Cost of Living Raises 


The adjustment with reference to 
some kind of cost-of-living benefit was 
for the most part made on the basis 
of a bonus arrangement. This most 
commonly was a “flat” or “‘across the 
board” raise, although it did not have 
to be so. Some raises were granted on 
a percentage basis, the most common 
percentages being 9% and 10%. Rela- 
tively few raises were automatically 
tied to the BLS Price Index. These 
“temporary” raises, in the sense that 
they were presumed to represent an 


identifiable part of the salary scheg 
ule, tended to produce raises in the 
same range as did schedule revisio 
namely $300 to $400. 


Nearly 75 districts reported that , 
cost-of-living bonus was being kept as 
a distinct part of the schedule. At the 
same time 27 districts reported thy 
a cost-of-living bonus had by noy 
been incorporated into a newer basic 
schedule. Table III shows the distyj. 
bution of salary raises occurring where 
the cost-of-living bonus has heen 
retained as a separate part of the 
schedule. 


ns, 


New Minimums and Maximums 


Table IV shows the new minimums 
and maximums reported on the survey 
returns. The totals do not correspond 
exactly with the schedule revision 
raises reported in Table I because 
some returns did not include a com 
plete set of both old and new mini 





TABLE I 


SCHEDULED TEACHERS SALARY RAISES, 1951-52 
BY TYPE OF RAISE 


Type of Raise 


Range of Raises 
Unspeci- $50- $75- $100- $150- $200- $250- $300- $400- $500 Total 
fied 74 99 149 199 249 299 399 4989 up 
Extra Increments 0 2 1 16 * 5 1 8 2 2 4} 
Cost of Living Bonus 1 Oo 2 a 6 24 8 36 15 8 110 
Revised Schedule 0 2 0 11 1 62 WY 97 40 34 27 
Extra Duties 1 1 0 4 i 3 0 0 1 0 ll 
Other l 0 0 4 1 0 1 Zz 0 Zz ll 
TABLE II 
NON-SCHEDULED TEACHERS SALARY RAISES, 1951-52 
BY TYPE OF RAISE 
Type of Raise Range of Raises ; 
Unspeci- $50- $75- $100- $150- $200- $250- $300- $400- $500 Totals 
fied 74 99 149 199 249 299 399 499 up 
Service Raise 2 1 1 21 4 16 A 23 7 1 80 
Cost of Living Bonus 3 0 O 2 4 G@ 2 2 &§ @ 43 
Extra Duties 1 0 0 3 0 3 0 0 0 0 1 
Other 0 0 0 1 0 4 0 6 3 5 19 
TABLE III 
COST OF LIVING BONUS 
REPORTED AS A DISTINCT PART OF SCHEDULE 
Type of Raise Range of Raises 
Unspeci- $50- $75- $100- $150- $200- $250- $300- $400- $500 Totals 
fied 74 99 149 199 249 299 399 498 up 
Cost of Living Bonus 8 2 O 6 418 5 16 8 5 1? 
TABLE IV 
REVISED TEACHERS SCHEDULES 
NEW MINIMUMS AND MAXIMUMS 
Minimums 
$2400- $2600- $2800- $3000- $3200- $3400- $3600- $3800- $4000 Totals 
2599 2799 2999 3199 3399 3599 3799 3999 over 
1 12 35 155 56 12 6 0 1 278 
Maximums 
$3400- $3700- $4000- $4300- $4600- $4900- $5200- $5500- $5800- $6100- Totals 
3699 3999 3299 4599 4899 5199 5499 5799 6099 over 
10 24 49 42 47 37 29 18 8 12 276 
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mums and maximums. If either pair 
were reported a raise was tabulated, or 
if a single item was reported it was 


tabulated under Table IV and not 
in Table I. 


It can be readily concluded that the 
new minimum salary law, which be- 
comes effective for all regularly cre- 
dentialed teachers next year, has been 
influential on salary schedule mini- 
mums this year. Over half of the 
reported new minimums were within 
the $3000-$3200 bracket. After elimi- 
nating the unspecified cases the central 
range of reported new maximums was 
$4600 to $4900. Last year only 11% 
of California full-time teachers were 
paid more than $4899. 


Administrative Raises 


Table V indicates the tabulation on 
administrative salary raises. These 
were much more difficult to tabulate 
on a regular progression of ranges. 
The size of the raises was larger than 
for teachers and tended to be reported 
with larger variations among the va- 
rious administrative positions. It 
would appear that a typical raise for 
superintendents was $600 to $700, and 
for assistant superintendents very 
nearly the same, probably because 
these positions would tend to be found 
only in the larger districts where sal- 
aries in general would be higher than 
for smaller districts. 


Principals tended to be raised by 
$400 to $500, with vice-principals 
some $350 to $450 better off. Other 
positions tended to be reported in 
more highly organized districts where 
salary levels made for about the same 
median raises as for the total princi- 
pals group. 


As in the case with the teaching 
staff, the extra increment raise was 
least productive of salary benefit to 
administrators. A change in a sched- 
ule or an outright cost-of-living ad- 
justment was most helpful. In vir- 
tually all cases where other than 
these two principal approaches had 
been used, it had been an individual 
bargaining process which had pro- 
duced the increase. 


Non-Certificated Personnel 


Information was sought on two 
main categories of non-certificated 
personnel, operations-maintenance and 
office-clerical. While these undoubt- 
edly covered the great bulk of such 
employees, some districts found it de- 
sirable to report others, such as bus 
drivers, cafeteria help, and warehous- 
Ing personnel. 

Table VI reports the raises of the 
group. [t would appear then raises of 
about $300 to $400 were common for 
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non-certificated staff. Nearly all of 
these came under the heading of cost- 
of-living adjustments or an unsched- 
uled permanent raise. 


Raises by Level 


When new schedule raises were 
broken down by type of district re- 
porting, it was found that except for 
the junior college group there was no 
great difference in the general size of 


the raises. In each of the remaining 
major groups the central tendency of 
raises fell in the range of $300 to 
$400. Table VII shows this distribu- 
tion for scheduled teachers. Table 
VIII presents the same information 
with regard to superintendents and 
principals. 


Other details can be obtained from 
CTA Research Bulletin 36. 





TABLE V 


ADMINISTRATIVE SALARY RAISES, 1951-52 
BY POSITION 


Position 


Range of Raises 


Unspeci- $100- $260- $300- $400- $500- $700- $1000- $1400- $2000- Totals 
fied 300 400 50 600 800 1100 1500 2006 over 

Superintendent 13 16 28 40 60 62 69 22 17 13. 340 
Assistant 

Superintendent 1 2 10 9 8 12 21 5 4 1 73 
Principal 18 au 64 49 62 63 27 9 1 0 342 
Vice-Principal 8 22 27 28 29 27 a 5 0 2 155 
Others 8 14 30 10 24 25 9 3 1 0 124 

TABLE VI 


NON-CERTIFICATED SALARY RAISES, 1951-52 
BY TYPE OF POSITION 


Position Range of Raises 
Unspeci- $50- $75- $100- $150- $200- $250- $300- $400- $500 Tetals 
fied 74 99 149 199 249 299 399 499 up 
Office - Clerical 80 3 1 35 22 54 29 104 32 16 376 
Operation - Maintenance 83 a 3 52 40 75 39 122 27 19 464 
Others 45 a 1 16 20 24 12 30 11 5 168 
TABLE VII 


NEW TEACHERS SCHEDULE RAISES, 1951-52 
BY TYPE OF DISTRICT OR LEVEL 


Type of District 


Range of Raises 


Unspeci- $50- $75- $100- $150- $200- $250- $300- $400- $500 Totals 
fied 74 14 199 249 299 399 


99 9 498 up 
Unified 0 0 O 1 1 5 3 9 4 7 30 
Elementary and High School 0 0 O 1 Oo 5S OO 3 4 3 16 
Elementary 1 0 O 8 4 39 10 64 20 18 163 
High School 3 2 0 1 2 10 5 19 9 3 51 
High School & Junior College 0 0 Oo 0 Os) 4 > @ 4 8 
Junior College 0 0 Oo 0 0 oO O 1 3 O 4 
TABLE VIII 


ADMINISTRATIVE SALARY RAISES 
BY TYPE OF DISTRICT OR LEVEL 


Type of District 


Unspeci- $100- $200-  $300- $400- $500- $700  $1000- $1400- $2000- Totals 
fied 300 400 500 600 800 1100 1500 2000 over 
Superintendents 
Unified z 2 0 0 6 6 12 y 2 4 36 
Elementary and . 
High School l 0 0 2 5 0 5 2 0 2 17 
Elementary 6 11 21 26 32 42 35 11 11 7 200 
High School $+ * 8 @ tn Ss & & SG 
High School and 
Junior College 2 0 0 0 1 2 4 1 1 0 11 
Junior College 0 0 1 1 1 2 1 0 0 6 
Principals 
Unified a 3 2 7 9 1 1 4 1 0 31 
Elementary and 
High School i - = « 5 $ @ ® of 2 
Elementary 9 40 50 34 32 32 15 2 0 0 217 
High School 3 SS 2 © we . . 1 0 49 
High School and 
Junior College © 2 0 1 0 5 4 0 ) 0 0 12 
Junior College 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 2 
9 


Range of Raises 





Orange County High School 
Students Hold A Road-Day-O 


“SAFE Drivers Never Die” 


By J. Wm. Cunliffe, Coordinator of Secondary Education, Orange County, 


and Ben Gautier, Teacher, Huntington Beach Union High School 


ND like old soldiers, they tend to 
“just fade away.” The teachers 
of Driver Education and Orange 
County Superintendent of Schools 
were concerned last spring when the 
insurance companies accident rate for 
1951 was up 10%. The teachers 
banded together to discuss and develop 
their Driver Education curriculum and 
to find ways of keeping their students 
constantly aware of the importance of 
highway safety. 


A Gay Plan with Serious Purpose 


Following the tradition of other 
pioneers of an earlier day in Califor- 
nia, they decided to hold a rodeo. But 
this was not to be a hard-riding dis- 
play of horsemanship and bulldozing! 
It was to be a modernized “Road- 
Day-O” showing dual-control “car- 
manship” and safety skills used by 
these teachers and pupils in producing 
the good driver attitude we need so 
desperately. It would have four main 
parts: 


1. Show knowledge of traffic and 
safety laws. 


2. Show skill in safety check of 
the automobile and its equipment. 

3. Show practical First Aid solu- 
tion to a mock highway accident. 

4. Show skill in operation of the 
car. 


Competition vs. Cooperation 


The most difficult policy decision 
the Road-Day-O Committee had to 
meet was whether or not they wanted 
to make it merely a demonstration of 
Good Driving or a motivated Contest 
for Safe Drivers. There is much to 
be said, psychologically speaking, for 
not pitting students against each other. 
First, they tend to think winning is 
more important than how they win. 
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Second, there are always more dis- 
couraged losers than happy winners. 
Notwithstanding, the contest was 
chosen for the following reasons: 


1. No matter how courteous and ideal- 
istic one may wish to be in life or on the 
highway, it is a competitive world into 
which these youngsters are going, so we 
had best prepare them for it. 


2. Competition invites pressure. High- 


way driving must be a balance between a 
courteous, relaxed attitude and the pressure 
of traffic flow and business or social 
engagements. 


3. Youngsters are attracted to contests of 
all kinds . . . note the popularity of radio 
contests. 


4. It was felt that the instructors could 
play down the winning idea in favor of the 
fun of taking part in the “Road-Day-O” as 
a valuable educational experience. 


Summary of Road-Day-O Rules 


The committee met early ip th 
1950-51 school year and drew up a 
tentative plans. These were tested “a 
revised a half-dozen times and are stil 
being improved. The general al 


an 
was as follows: 


1. Only students who had learn 
drive in high school this year were al 
to enter. 


2. Competitors were a school team of 


one girl and one boy. (Local schools gov. 
erned the selection of their entrants, ) 


ed to 
lowed 


3. The California Interscholastic Federa. 
tion Athletic Eligibility Rules were applied 
and participants were certified to by a 
school official. 

4. Each Field Event had two judges— 
one in the car at the dual controls, and the 
other outside on the area of the event. 

5. Each of the twenty participants re. 
ceived a free picnic lunch; a participant’ 
medal; an Awards Banquet-meal and enter. 
tainment; a chance at twelve prizes. Knott’ 
Berry Farm, Alpha Beta Markets, Excelsio; 
Creamery, and Coca-Cola and other local 
merchants supplied the picnic, and the 
Farmers Insurance Group furnished the 
awards and banquet. 


6. Each school supplied a car, a driving 
teacher and a judge for the final event. 


How the Program Was Developed 


By way of introduction, each instruc 
tor of driving explained the purpose 
of the “Road-Day-O” to his class. 
Most of them stressed that driving on 
the road today was a combination of 
skill, a Christian outlook on life, and 
good judgment. As the program and 
awards were explained, student inter: 


Here is a practical first-aid solution to a mock highway accident. 
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Without 
most students accepted the challenge 


and the opportunity eagerly. 
The fact that their pictures would 


est mounted. persuasion, 


appear in the local and Los Angeles 
papers, coupled with the plan to 
broadcast the awards luncheon, gave 
added fuel to the already growing fire 
of natural student interest. Before 
long, the students response had ful- 
flled the “Road-Day-O” planners 
fondest hopes. 

In each class there was a great deal 
of discussion as to how the various 
candidates were doing, how to best 
solve this problem of parking or going 
through the narrowing clearance. All 
tests and problems were approached 
with new determination and enthusi- 
asm. Twice a week for the next four 
weeks run-off sessions were held by 
most schools. Each student went 
through the approved American Auto 
Association Driver Training Course, 
of parking parallel, diagonal, weaving 
backwards and forwards through the 
stanchions and a host of other difficult 
driving tests. 


The selection of the person to rep- 
resent the school worked in rather 
nicely with the classroom discussion. 
Time was given to point out how the 
various tests could be accomplished 
and added fresh and personal interest 
to the coming event. But this also 
added considerable social recognition 
to the people leading the contestants. 
As the final day drew near, all worked 
overtime to assure they had achieved 
perfection. 


The “Road-Day-O” Was Impressive 


The “big day” came with the usual 
“California sunshine.” The gay flags, 
decorations, and well-laid-out driving 
course gave a special atmosphere to 
the event. Participants began arriving 
as early as 8:30a.m. They stood around 
listening to music over the P. A. 
system and chatting with other school 
teams as they registered. 


As each car began the course, a 
driving instructor rode beside the stu- 
dent, to check all in-the-car actions of 
the driver. With the completion of 
each test, the judges of the test and 
the judge in the car would combine 
their scores and forward this to the 
main recording stand. It was possible, 
by good planning, to have 3 or 4 cars 
on the course at once. 


It was gratifying to watch the excel- 
lent spirit with which these youngsters 
went about their various tests. Each 
put forth his best efforts, then added 
a little more for good measure, in an 
attempt to drive perfectly and “bring 
home the bacon.” 


As the meet progressed, the drivers 
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would gather in groups to discuss this 
test or that maneuver, and to check 
the progress of each on the score 
board, which was posted like a track 
meet score board, but showed indi- 
vidual as well as team totals. 


Conclusion: Was It Worth the Effort? 


The teachers, the students, the par- 
ents and the sponsors exclaimed, 
“Yes!” Not only were they pleased 
with the display of safe driving habits 
they saw on the flag-bedecked field of 
the “Road-Day-O” but they were en- 
thusiastic at the possibility this event 
offered for calling attention to safety 
in a pleasant way. 


This first Orange County Drivers’ 
Road-Day-O was a very real success, 
and it achieved a proper recognition 
for the skillful teen-aged driver. All 
agreed that improvements could be 


made, but as an educational project it 
was most worthwhile, and should be 
refined, perfected and, above all, con- 
tinued from year to year. 


To have an outside organization 
willing to sponsor the affair gave an 
added air of importance. The Farmers’ 
Insurance Group, as the leaders in this 
area, lent a great deal of meaning to 
the Road-Day-O in the eyes of the 
average student. 


The greatest surprise to all who 
helped put on this public service was 
the wholehearted manner in which 
the youngsters responded. They loved 
it! So, if the coming years find more 
joy and less sorrow in the homes of 
the participants because this Road- 
Day-O has resulted in attitudes and 
training which prevent one accident 
or save even one life, it has been well 
worth the effort. 








California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


THE THREE R’S PROJECT 


A Progress Report from the PTA Viewpoint 


By Mrs. Ralph Dow, Sacramento, School Education Chairman, CCPT 


N January, 1950, the CTA Journal 

carried in this department a chal- 
lenge to teachers to help launch the 
new PTA cooperative study project 
“Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic 
Today.” Now, a year-and-a-half later, 
we come to report results and to 
express appreciation to you collectively 
and individually for your share in the 
successful conduct of this mutual 
venture. 


Leaders in the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, in the Cali- 
fornia educational organizations, and 
among school board members become 
increasingly aware of the value of 
extending the areas of practical coop- 
eration between home and school and 
of discussion among citizens generally 
about the progress, problems and 
support of our schools. 


It was this awareness which led the 
California Teachers Association and 
the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers to combine to initiate 
this project, to be joined in sponsorship 
by the California State Department of 
Education, California Association of 
School Administrators and the Cali- 
fornia School Trustees Association. 


The extent and variety of uses of 
the four study guides and the leaders’ 
manual, which have assumed the 
popular designation of THE THREE 
R’s PROJECT, have already exceeded 
our most optimistic anticipation, and 
90 per cent of the reports say — “We 
aren't through with this project yet!” 


Nine Thousand Study 


Tabulations now show well over 
9,000 persons have been in average 
continuous attendance at study groups 
of 3-5 or more meetings each. Other 
parents and teachers attending one or 
two meetings of special interest to 
them bring the total number of indi- 
viduals who attended one or more 
meetings to more than 30,000. Large 
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and small school districts, urban and 
rural areas have shared in the 370 
PTA unit series or the 18 PTA coun- 
cil or districtwide series which have 
been reported. 


Study group reports, prepared 
usually by lay recorders, present a 
fascinating picture of the characteris- 
tics and outcomes of the individual 
projects. From these detailed reports 
the following general observations are 
made. 


A. first noteworthy feature is the 
support and cooperation which edu- 
cators in the classrooms, schools and 


school districts have been giving the 
lay PTA leaders. 


This Was New 


While to some communities in the 
State, meetings such as these were an 
old story, to the majority they were 
new. More or less suddenly here were 
the PTAs asking for help on a big, 
specific job. Hundreds of classroom 
teachers, principals, supervisors, cur- 
riculum coordinators, and superin- 
tendents, during the past year and a 
half have found time in already 
crowded schedules to work closely 
with PTA leaders in planning and 
carrying out this project. We know 
local PTA officers have expressed 
their appreciation to their own school 
friends, and we again say “Thank 
you” here. 


Second, we would state that from 
the PTA point of view, the basic 
purpose of the project is being realized 
because parents and educators have 
been meeting together in purposeful 
study and frank discussion. Some of 
you are fortunate enough to be in 
schools and districts where practical 
home-school contacts about the school 
program have long been the custom. 
It may be difficult for you to realize 
what an innovation this project has 
been for both parents and the profes- 





sion in many parts of the State. Ith 
served as an icebreaker to launch r 
kinds of useful further mutual sll 
ties. We are told of communitis, 
which are “doing the project again” 
for newcomer parents, and of schools 
where a vitalized parent education 
program is an outcome. In Several 
school districts the project has been 
credited by both lay and Professional 
people with averting a crisis by Open. 
ing the way to mutual discussion of 
the school program. In other areas the 
project has led to study of high schoo) 
curriculum and of school finaneia| 
problems. 


Teachers, however, doubtless are 
especially interested in the parent; 
reaction to the actual subject matter 
of the project. Did parents generally 
think their questions were answered) 
Did the groups really consider jn 
detail the teaching of reading, writ 
ing and arithmetic, or were there 
just generalities? Before answering 
those questions two points must be 
considered. 


What They Wanted 


One, that we have this study topic 
rather than some of the more inclusive 
or basic questions on trends in educa. 
tion because this is the subject parents 
wanted to talk about. They wanted 
to discuss such questions as: Are our 
children being taught reading, writing 
and arithmetic as well as we were? 
Can the school give proper attention 
to these subjects along with every. 
thing else which is now required of 
them? What is, for example, the 
“Curriculum,” “Phonics” and “Cur 
sive Writing’? Where is drill as we 
recall it? What about the alphabet 
and “‘at, cat, sat, fat”? Why doesn't 
Johnny have long division when I had 
it? Why didn’t Mary learn to read 
as soon as she went to school? What 
research, tests, and measurements are 


used to support changing ways of 
teaching? 


Second, the State organizations are 
sponsoring a study project, not an 
evaluation of elementary education. 
California has approximately 2000 
school districts of great variety in size, 
type, kind of citizen, and kind of 
professional leadership. The presen 
tation of the subject matter, and the 
nature of the discussions thus varied 
as greatly as did the form of the 
study meetings described above. The 
eventual outcome will also vary 
accordingly! 


With these points in mind, a few 
observations on the subject matter can 
be made from the informal comments 


(Please turn to Page 30) 
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ACHIEVEMENT in the Language Arts 


By Mary Jane Beattie, Teacher of English and Drama, Liberty Union 


High School, Brentwood, Contra Costa County 


OW much are our children really 

learning? To what extent are 
the necessary skills being achieved? 
How accurate have been our measure- 
ments in the scores of tests which 
have been so widely used since the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century? 


There has been an impressive con- 
centration in terms of mental ability; 
but certain other factors, such as 
mental capacity, health, regularity of 
attendance, continuance in school, and 
the use of some other language in 
the home, have been very sketchily 
interpreted insofar as they affect 
achievement. 


At the risk of repeating the obvious, 
it seems important to say that the 
effectiveness of any teaching program 
depends upon two things: 


1. The ability to set desirable goals, 
and 


2. The ability to provide adequate 
means of reaching those goals; that is 
to say, to provide adequate methods 
of instruction. 


If one were to focus in one phrase 
all of the aims and purposes of educa- 
tion, that phrase might well be: “To 
help the child to grow!” But to grow 
how? And in what direction? The 
purpose of growth is always the 
attainment of ability; and, ability for 
the whole of the organism, not just a 
part of it. A desperate, climbing 
plant in a dark cellar may well be 
overextended and distorted. It devel- 
ops ability, of a kind, but to what 
purpose? And it seems equally reason- 
able to inquire the same about a 
bewildered child moved this way and 
that, toward a light somewhere outside 


himself. 


Special Help Needed 


The child’s proper growth in ability 
will depend in good measure on his 
immediate guides, his school teachers. 
But those, in their turn, will have to 
depend for supplementary help and 
enlightenment on other, more special- 
ized educational workers with wider 
Perspective, to tell them the kind and 
amount of assistance the child needs, 
and how to apply that assistance, and 
how to find out whether it helped; 
that is, whether the child has really 
made progress. Without knowledge 
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of the child’s progress toward his 
goal, no teacher, and no program of 
teaching, can begin to provide activi- 
ties suitable to his many and varied 
needs and capacities. 


In the narrower sense of this paper, 
achievement in the language arts, we 
make the positive statement that no 
success will ever be assured until 
teachers and other educational workers 
take account of the fact that every 
child under consideration is actually 
three entities in one; namely, an emo- 
tional, a social, and an_ intellectual 
being. The characteristics overlap. 
They help and hinder one another, 
and guiding them aright takes skill. 
But they are all three there, and must 
be taken into account. The teacher 
who understands that not only knowl- 
edge, but also good citizenship, happi- 
ness, and success depend on the total 
well-being of the child, will be able 
to give him better assistance in his 
school work. 


Tests Are Inadequate 


How is the teacher to find out? 
Test results are only fragmentary evi- 
dences of behavior.. They need to be 
pieced together with other pertinent 
information to give the whole picture 
of the child. Only with this portrait 
will the teacher know where to begin 
instruction. 


It is true that the child’s success is 
closely bound to his mental capacity. 
But not always. By no means always! 
The sluggard in school outstrips his 
brilliant classmates later in life, often 
enough. Plainly, then, there must be 
factors other than the narrowly mental 
which affect the basic learning situa- 
tion. Tests for mental ability are 
valuable, but recent researches show 
the undoubted possibility of raising 
one’s so-called static intelligence quo- 
tient. What is it that we must inject 
into the child’s environment to assure 
the growth he deserves and of which 
he is capable? 


Speaking to our immediate thesis, 
we submit that testing in all phases of 
the language arts should be admin- 
istered and interpreted with the whole 
child in mind, not merely from the 
viewpoint of what he does but from 
what he is, in body, in mind, among 
his friends, among his enemies, with 


his sisters and brothers, and with his 
father and mother. The results of 
such testing would present a more 
realistic record of our child’s educa- 
tional conditions, symptoms, and 
trends. Interpretation of the test re- 
sults would be made with respect to 
this one child, his previous experience, 
his present status, and the weighing 
of future remedial measures. A gigan- 
tic task! But isn’t that what we have 
undertaken? Hit-or-miss mass train- 
ing seems to be producing an alarm- 
ing number of misfits. 


Adaptation Is Essential 


Since there is no set formula, and 
since each child is different, much 
different, from the child next to him, 
special adaptations must be made to 
assure and maintain each individual’s 
growth. It goes without saying, that 
this procedure will require continuous 
diagnostic and evaluative measures, 
passed on from class to class and 
from teacher to teacher, in a helpful, 
cumulative record of growths and 
tendencies. 


Certain factors, other than mental 
capacity, studied in an experimentation 
conducted in Balsz School, Phoenix, 
Arizona, were health, bilingualism, 
regularity of attendance, and continu- 
ance in the same school. 


The last two factors included a 
study of home environment. The 
findings of the study and of previous 
investigations led to the following 
conclusions, namely: 


1. The testing program for intel- 
lectual attainment is necessary, and 
should be continued. 


2. Mental ability is closely related 


to reading and language skills. 


3. There is a definite need of 
enriching a program for reading. 


4. Case studies should be made in 
order to fully understand the entire 
environment of a child. 


5. More personnel is needed in the 
school systems to carry on a special- 
ized educational program. 


6. Diagnostic and evaluative meas- 
ures should be continuous and recorded 
in a cumulative chart of growth and 
tendencies. 
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_ YOUR STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


CARING FOR MORE THAN A MILLION CHILDREN 


By Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


em school year 1950-1951 closed 
in June with 1,178,706 children 
enrolled in the elementary schools of 
California. In the high schools (in- 
cluding junior high schools) and in 
the junior colleges 556,585 students 
were enrolled during the past year. 


California’s major educational prob- 
lem continues to be one of providing 
teachers, school buildings, equipment, 
books and other materials of instruc- 
tion for children in kindergarten 
through grade 8. Enrollment in ele- 
mentary schools in 1950-1951 showed 
an increase of 6% over 1949-1950, with 
the peak enrollments in grades 1-4. 


Enrollment in secondary schools 
increased 1.8% during the same pe- 
riod, with an actual decrease in enroll- 
ment at the upper level, probably due 
to war service. 

The elementary school can be found 
somewhere in every neighborhood. 
Almost every home contributes at 
least one girl or boy to California’s 
elementary school family. The ele- 
mentary school is the omnipresent 
educational institution in American 
life. It is the place where all the 
children of all the people learn the 
ways of living in a country dedicated 
to freedom coupled with responsibility. 


Schools Vary Widely 


Elementary schools differ from one 
another because of the wide geo- 
graphic and cultural diversity which 
characterizes California. Small one- 
teacher schools may still be found 
serving remote mountain or desert 
communities, community schools may 
serve a village or town and the sur- 
rounding agricultural areas, and large 
neighborhcod schools serve the rap- 
idly growing cities. Although these 
schools are very different in outward 
appearance, they have much in com- 
mon because they are all part of a 
statewide system of public education. 

The elementary schools of Califor- 
nia are alike in their fundamental 
purpose. Their entire program is 
designed to build good citizens. Amer- 
icans believe that the greatest oppor- 
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tunity for life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness for the individual is 
found in the democratic form of 
government and way of life. 


Good citizenship is not the result of 
precept alone. Competent citizenship 
grows out of experience in living 
democratically in a school, a home or 
a community in which every individual 
is valued for his uniqueness and 
worth. Good citizenship grows out of 
experience in group planning, in exer- 
cising leadership, in practicing self- 
control, in expressing initiative, in 
thinking, and in acting on thinking. 


The Program Is Dynamic 


Democracy means participation. 
Hence a dynamic philosophy perme- 
ates the schools. Children are helped 
to learn the ways of democracy by 
living democratically day-by-day 
through the formative years of child- 
hood. 


The elementary school teachers of 
California recognize the fact that 
children differ, that no two are alike. 
The more the teacher understands the 
nature of human growth and develop- 
ment the more he takes into consid- 
eration the great diversity to be found 
in the pupils of every class. Children 
differ in rate of growth. Children 
differ because of the wide variety of 
social backgrounds from which they 
come. Children differ in interest and 
native capacity. A good school recog- 
nizes these differences and knows that 
uniform standards for all children are 
unrealistic. Guidance is inherent in 
teaching because the teacher knows 
that expectancies must be set in terms 
of each child with all his individual 


variations. 


The California State Department 
of Education is empowered by the 
Legislature to give overall direction to 
the educational program which is 
more specifically defined in city and 
county courses of study. The Educa- 
tion Code empowers the California 
Curriculum Commission to adopt min- 
imum standards for courses of study 
in the kindergarten, elementary and 








secondary schools and provide 

that the courses of iced of de a 
schools shall conform to such mi Z 
mum standards (Education Code a 
California, 1949. Sections 10009 
10010). Although California does n 
havea State course of study as requind 
by law in many states, the teacher 
guides and other curriculum publica 
tions serve to provide a desirable basi 
framework for the educational pro- 
gram without imposing stultifyin 
uniformity on the schools, Wide 
flexibility permits creative effort in 
developing programs adapted to |ocg| 
needs. It also assists these programs 
tc move forward unimpeded. 


Teachers throughout California are 
currently engaged in cooperative 
activities which will result in the pub 
lication of three new teachers guides 
as follows: 


Teachers Guide to Education jy 
Early Childhood, 1951. 


Teachers Guide to Education jn 
Later Childhood, 1952, 


Teachers Guide to Education iy 
Early Adolescence, 1952. 


These volumes will provide basic 
direction to curriculum development 
and teacher education programs 
throughout the State. 


The California State Board of 
Education influences the program of 
elementary education through the 
adoption and provision of State text- 
books which are required by law to 
be used in the schools of the State. 
The Curriculum Commission serves as 
the professional advisory body to the 
State Board of Education in establish: 
ing criteria for selection of textbooks 
and in recommending specific books 
for adoption following careful evalua 
tion of those offered by publishers. 


The State Department of Education 
has a staff of five professional workers 
in the Elementary Education program. 
These consultants work with super 
intendents of schools, supervisors, 
principals, and teachers to improve all 
phases of the service to elementary 
school children. The Elementary Edu 
cation Staff is primarily responsible 
for the preparation of the Teachers 
Guides with the assistance of special: 
ists in the various fields who are 
engaged in the education of children 
in various schools of the State. Special 
problems currently receiving intensive 
study include: 


Conservation education, 

Education of Spanish-speaking children. 
Education of children of seasonal workers. 
Year-round educational services to children. 
Parent-teacher relationships. 

Evaluation of pupil progress. 

School plant designed to facilitate program. 
Interpretation of educational program to public. F 


These studies will result in publica 
(Please turn to Page 29) 
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A CITIZENSHIP PLAN 
for Elementary Schools 


By Dan Cappa, Principal, John Marsh Elementary School, Antioch, Contra Costa County 


ODAY, citizenship and coopera- 

tion are more important than ever. 
The writer believes that the elemen- 
tary school is not too early to institute 
qa program which inculcates the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. Hence, at 
the John Marsh Elementary School a 
plan has been inaugurated that gives 
the children an opportunity to think 
and practice good citizenship through- 
out the year. This plan is called the 
Manager System and it is outlined 
below with the hope that it may be of 
use to others: 


Manager System 
Who Can Become a Manager? 

Boys and girls who, in the opinion 
of their teachers, can manage them- 
selves, may become “Managers” and 
receive a card designating so. The 
card is placed on a manager bulletin 
board in the room. It is not impos- 
sible for every boy and girl to become 
a manager. At the beginning of the 
year each pupil is given a manager 
card and the system is explained to 
him. 


What Is a Manager? 


Managers are thoughtful of others 
and are good citizens about the school. 
A card is a vote of confidence by the 
teacher. A manager works steadily. 
He manages to make good use of his 
time. He plans his work and sees that 
it gets proper attention. Managers 
keep informed about building regula- 
tions announced by the principal and 
try to observe them. If a teacher is 
satisfied with real effort in the pupil’s 
school work and his attitude is com- 
mendable, he may become a manager. 
Privileges of Managers 

1. Managers are permitted to be on 
the school trafic patrol and other 
school committees. 

2. Managers are allowed to be can- 
didates for student offices. 

3. Managers are assigned to duties 
of responsibility and leadership. 


4. Managers represent the school in 
athletic contests. 


Forfeiture of Manager Card 
Occasionally teachers overestimate 
a pupil's capacity to be a manager. In 
such cases the teacher or principal may 
record charges against a manager who 
has failed to manage himself. If three 


charges are made, he forfeits his card 
and privileges. 
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Removal of Charges 

It is possible for a pupil to have a 
charge removed from the back of his 
card if after two weeks he has im- 
proved his citizenship. This is one 
way to recognize an effort to improve. 
No more than one check can be 
marked on the back of the card for 
any single offense. If the pupil does 
not make the effort to clear his card, 
he loses his card and all privileges 
when the third check is made against 
him. 
Reinstatement 

After losing his card, the pupil may 
apply for reinstatement. He must wait 
two weeks from application date before 
expecting consideration. During this 
time his citizenship must improve and 
he must earn the extra endorsement 
of the principal. Cards of pupils who 
are not managers are kept in the prin- 
cipal’s office. 


First and Second Grade Managers 
First and second grade pupils have 
the following poem to understand. 
This remains written on the black- 
board near the manager bulletin and 
the teacher explains its meaning 
cccasionally. 
Two eyes to see nice things to do, 
Two lips to smile the whole day 
through, 
A tongue to speak kind words each 
day, 
A loving heart to work or play, 
Two feet that run when mother 
calls, 
But not in school or stairs or halls. 
Sometimes a pupil learns the selec- 
tion. Then he comes to the office and 
repeats it to the principal. This gives 


MANAGER CARD 
JOHN MARSH SCHOOL 


Date 


is a Manager in good standing 


in Room. 
Being a good citizen .... 


is entitled to all the privileges of a 
Manager. 


. Teacher. 





the principal an opportunity to recog- 
nize his effort and establish a friendly 
relationship. 

A sample of the manager card is 
shown here. It is 3Y% inches by 2 
inches. The card can be printed or 
mimeographed. 





THE CARDBOARD BOAT 


By Auril Wood, Oakland 






| Dh my turn to steer, Billy thought 

happily, as he stepped in to the bow 
of the cardboard boat. It’s a swell 
boat, and we made it . teacher 
hardly helped at all. 

He glanced at her with a quick 
smile and took the wheel in his hands. 

The boat’s big so a kid can spread 
his legs and brace his feet. He can 
go round and round, fast, an’ brace 
his feet. Billy laughed softly and 
pulled a cord. 

A bell rang in the make-believe 
engine room. Billy glanced at the 
blackboard. He had forgotten his 
signals again, but there they were, 
and easy to read, too, with the pictures 
of bells and the beginning sounds. 

One, two, three bells. 
easy. And read “port.” 

“*P’ for port,” Billy said. 

My teacher sure makes learning 
easy .. . and fun, too. 


He gave the wheel a final pat before 
he ran to recess. As he raced through 
the yard he bumped into Al. 

“Look where you're going, 
bell.” Al spoke gruffly. 

Billy reared back and his happiness 
left him empty as a beach when a 
wave recedes. 

“Dummy, dummy!” Al’s chant beat 
in his ears. “You're in the dummy 
eax 

“T ain’t either. I ain't! I can read. 
The words are on the board. Come 
on... I'll show you.” 

Billy pulled Al along by the coat 
sleeve. He poked his head into his 
room. His teacher was writing com- 
binations on the board. 

Numbers are easy, Billy thought, 
when she draws pictures. Anyone 
can see that two boats and one boat 
are three boats. I’m smart... Tm 
not dumb like Al says. 

“See, we got a boat.” Billy pushed 
Al through the door. 

He watched Al step forward and 
put his hand on the boat. 

“Get in and steer,” Billy suggested. 
“He can steer, can’t he, Teacher?” 

“Of course,” she answered. “Let 
him steer.” 

“Gee!” Al said. “Gee, this is fun. 
We don’t have a boat in our room.” 
He pulled the bell cord, and giggled. 
“This is slick! You kids sure are 
smart to make a boat like this.” 

When the school bell rang, Al ran 
out, but Billy sat in his seat, pulled 
out paper and pencil, and started his 
numbers. 
























I can count, 
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This sure is a smart grade, he 
thought, and looked at the boat out of 
the corner of his eye. 
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CTA Board of Directors 


Excerpts from the Minutes of the Meeting 
at Hotel Forest Hill, Pacific Grove, 
October 27, 1951 


Tue Board amended Standing Rule 
No. 18 to provide that: 


Concerning Local Charters 


In order to qualify for a charter, 60% 
of all members of the local association shall 
be currently paid-up members of the Asso- 
ciation. 


The name of the local association shall 
not be the same as, or confusingly similar 
to, the name of a chartered Local Chapter 
of the Association. 


Whenever a school district is created by 
the division of an existing district, a char- 
ter may be granted to a local association 
serving an appropriate area or level in the 
new district. Where a district for which 
a Local Chapter has been chartered is an- 
nexed to another district having a Local 
Chapter, the Chapter which holds the orig- 
inal or first charter shall prevail. Where two 
or more districts served by Local Chapters 
are merged, the original membership of 
all Chapters involved shall determine by a 
majority vote, at an election to be held 
within one year after the merger, which 
charter shall prevail, or whether a new 
charter shall be requested. 


Local units of other state-wide profes- 
sional organizations shall not be eligible to 
recognition as a Local Chapter of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 


If the number of currently paid-up mem- 
bers of the Association in a Local Chapter 
falls below 75% of all members of the 
Chapter for two successive years, the Board 
of Directors of the Association may suspend 
or revoke the charter of such Local Chapter. 
The State Council of Education, by a two- 
thirds vote, shall have power to suspend 
or revoke the charter of a Local Chapter 
at any time. 


Asilomar in April 


Asilomar, Pacific Grove, was named 
as the place for the annual meeting 
of the State Council of Education on 
April 11 and 12, 1952. 


The Board appointed Dr. Arthur 
F. Corey to represent the California 
Teachers Association on the State De- 
partment’s Accreditation Committee. 


A resolution was adopted urging 
the authorities in Washington, D.C., 
to provide sufficient steel and other 
critical materials for school buildings. 


Life Memberships 


By Board action the sale of CTA 
Life Memberships is to be discon- 
tinued after January 1, 1952. As au- 
thorized by the By-Laws, the Board 
of Directors has determined that no 
CTA Life Memberships will be issued 
after January 1, 1952. This action will 
not affect Life Memberships and Life 
Membership contracts issued prior to 
that date. 
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A VISUAL MASTER-PROGRAN 


By Gordon E. Pheley, Counselor, San Fernando High School, Los Angeles City School 


AN FERNANDO High School, the 
second oldest school in the Los 
Angeles City system, has grown to an 
enrollment of over 3500 pupils. Mal- 
colm MacDonald is principal of the 
6-year school, which serves the needs 
of junior and senior high school pupils. 


Four years ago a Counseling Room 
was established at this high school, in 
which (1) grade counselors could 
interview pupils and in which (2) the 
cumulated record cards could be filed 
in one office. At that time it became 
desirable to visually represent the 
master-program of the school for the 
use of grade counselors and to assist 
administrators and department heads 
in constructing the program. 


Seven Panels Are Used 


Seven panels, holding over 600 indi- 
vidual cards, were erected on one 
entire wall of the Counseling Room, 
one card for each class in the school. 
(See accompanying picture, represent- 
ing two of the panels.) The first 
panels were made of heavy paper, 
folded and stapled to large sheets of 
cardboard 28 by 44 inches, forming a 
series of pockets 3% inches wide and 
2 inches deep. Later, panels were 
constructed out of library pockets 
stapled to cardboard. 





A successful master-program visual panel system 

























Standard 3-inch by 5-inch col 
index-cards are used to represent 
class. Each card is folded over } 
making a card 3 by 4 inches ip siz 
with a 1-inch flap. Two inches of the 
card fit into the pocket, 2 inches - 
available for information and 44 
l-inch flap fits into the pocket dire ' 
above and anchors the card. 
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Colored Cards Are Useful 


Colored cards are useful in inter 
preting the program and making 
adjustments thereon. Blue is used fo 
the 7th grade, salmon for the Sth 
grade, canary for the 9th grade, green 
for the 10th grade, and white for the 
upper grades and classes in which 
more than one grade may enroll. 

Small cards on which the classroom 
numbers are written, as well as other 
pertinent information, may be placed 
in the pockets without obscuring the 
class titles or teachers’ names. 

This article does not deal with the 
complex process of constructing the 
master-program itself, but for fou 
years the visual master-program has 
helped all members of the faculty to 
understand and appreciate the inter 
relations of the classes and the compli: 
cated structure of the master-program 
in the 6-year high school. 
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DISCIPLINE: 
4 Principal's Interpretation of an Old Meaning 


By Leo Taylor, Principal, Golden Gate Elementary and Junior High School, Oakland 


N early Christian literature the word 
| discipline meant the activity of 
Christ in teaching and leading His 
followers or disciples in the true way 
of the Lord. It meant the presenting 
of Christian concepts so clearly that 
the disciples understood, became con- 
vinced, and patterned their lives 
according to the strict tenets of the 
faith. The true meaning of discipline 
was twofold. The one was the activity 
of leadership in the giving of insight 
and understanding in the good ways 
of life. The other was the activity of 
followership in the receiving and 
developing of concepts of self-control 
and self-restraint in accord with the 
accepted tenets. 


The measure of success in disciplin- 
ing was the enthusiasm and will to do 
likewise of one’s followers. So clearly 
were concepts of behavior developed 
that the sign or the word was only 
needed to control behavior. The con- 
notations and implications of the 
word discipline in its early use were 
teaching, leading, and following. Thus 
Christian history records and describes 
disciples and discipline. 


In our educational parlance, disci- 
pline has become synonymous with 
control. More emphasis has been 
placed on the result than on the means. 
Since only the word was necessary to 
obtain a result in earlier times, the 
generally accepted meaning of disci- 
pline has been gradually transformed 
to that of authoritarian control. 


I'll Send You...” 


Some teachers frequently rely on 
their authority or on the authority of 
the principal in obtaining and main- 
taining control. It is sometimes said 
in the classroom, “If you don’t behave, 
I'll send you to the principal.” This 
should be an exceptional procedure 
for an extraordinary circumstance. So 
far as the every-day occurrences in the 
schoolroom are concerned, discipline 
is best when it is localized there, where 
teaching, leading, and following are 
common goals under common consent. 
The sharp language of authority will 
yield only begrudging conformity. It 
excites the will to resist. It never 
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cultivates the enthusiasm to follow. 


It has been more often thought than 
said that teaching is the function of 
the teacher, disciplining the function 
of the principal. Discipline truly 
embraces and encompasses teaching. 
By teaching alone, children may have 
full heads but empty hearts. 


Some people believe that to disci- 
pline is to punish. Punishment is 
necessary at times as strong remedial 
procedure for wrong doing. But like 
strong medicine it should be consid- 
ered carefully and used cautiously. It 
should not be merely an imposed 
consequence. Penitence is the goal in 
all punitive procedures. It is the key 
tothe heart. Its absence forms a barrier 
to the will to be good. 


Bad Behavior Varies 


As in all illnesses, bad behavior in 
school is sometimes chronic and some- 
times acute. Chronic bad behavior is 
symptomatic of a perversion of atti- 
tude caused by illness or ill treatment. 
It oft-times leads to an acute incident 
requiring immediate but temporary 
treatment. Acute misbehavior is an 
emotional explosion usually directed 
against unfairness, real or imagined. 
Anger and resentment come when 
one’s pride is slandered. This is true 
as it affects either pupil or teacher. A 
wrong thing said at the wrong time is 
probably the greatest cause of acute 
misbehavior. 

In the relationship of the teacher 
and principal as to matters of disci- 
pline, if teaching and leading are to be 
significant attributes of the term, cer- 
tain items can be listed as preferred 
procedures: 


1. Believe in the significance of that 
which you teach, and show your 
enthusiasm over its importance. Sell 
your enthusiasm to as many members 
as you can. 


2. Encourage in public. Berate, when 
if ever necessary, in private. (This as 
part of counselling procedures.) 

3. Confer with principal to arrive 
at a plan concerning chronic discipli- 
nary cases. | 

4. Arrange for a conference with 


the pupil alone to talk over a difficulty, 
a misunderstanding, or inappropriate 
behavior. In these talks be willing to 
listen. 


The goal is to have the child pattern 
his conduct in terms of acceptable 
behavior — acceptable also to him. 


5. If no improvement results from 
a personal conference, report to the 
principal and arrange for a joint con- 
ference. 


6. Send out of the class and to the 


“office only those cases which have 


created tenseness from which relief is 
necessary to continue teaching. Send 
along a note. Follow this later by 2 
conference with principal. 


7. Remember that only in exiceme 
cases will the principal have cause to 
use the extreme authority vested in his 
office. Most of the cases can be han- 
dled through counselling procedures. 
This approach can be made by the 
teacher outside of class time with 
satisfactory results in most instances. 
Good rapport, respect, and even 
esteem are gained by this process of 
adjustment. 


It scems ineffectual for the principal 
to do that which the teacher can do. 
The principal will: 


(a) Arrange help in teaching tech- 
niques and methods. 


(b) Discuss and advise concerning 
chronic behavior cases. 


(c) Confer with pupils upon request 
of teachers. 


(d) Handle emergency cases sent to 
the office. 


(ec) Use authority of office when 
necessary or advisable. 


This discourse reveals one principal's 
beliefs regarding discipline. Its purpose 
is to develop a philosophy of action 
in our school. Certainly a school can 
prosper well when there exists mutual 
faith and understanding among its 
constituents. Let faith continue in the 
light of full understanding. Let there 
be permanence in the true Christian 
meaning of discipline as it applies to 
our classrooms. 
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MORE Than Academic Preparation 


By Dr. Homer Hurst, Associate Professor of Education, Whittier College 


OST of you who are members of 
CSTA are doing your practice 
teaching this year. No matter what 
you call your program —training, 
preparation, or education — you are 
presently aware of two deficiencies. 
In the first place, your professional 
education is not now complete, and 
you have a suspicion that it never will 
be. In the second place, you become 
painfully cognizant of the fact that 
academic knowledge is not enough. 
Teachers colleges, normal schools, 
schools of education in our great uni- 
versities, and departments of education 
in our liberal arts colleges have worked 
overtime to turn out teachers in sufh- 
cient quantity to meet the demands of 
a democracy which offers schooling to 
the masses. Their more significant 
problem, however, has to do with 
quality. Our concern with practice or 
cadet teaching indicates part of our 
interest in quality. 


Some kind of training which includes 
practice is doubtless as old as man’s 
economic and social activities. In 
comparatively modern times the Jes- 
uits inaugurated a_ teacher-training 
program which included practice. In 
France and Prussia schools for the 
training of teachers were established 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. Some 
of the schools in Germany directly 
affected the program developed in the 
United States during the 19th century. 


The Idea Expanded 


Our first normal schools in the East 
were concerned with meagre prepara- 
tion for elementary teachers. After 
the first state normal school at Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts, in 1839, the idea 
grew and expanded in succeeding 
decades until, in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, the concept of a teachers college 
preparing secondary teachers found 
fruition. Its extension to the West 
Coast followed. The combining of 
teacher-education with liberal arts 
instruction over most of the country 
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indicated professional concern with 
adequate education for prospective 
teachers. 


That concern is still your concern. 
Part of it is included in the old and 
useless contention over academic and 
professional subjects. The need for 
competence becomes more urgent. The 
demands made upon teachers become 
more complex. The wise educator 
knows that social, political, economic, 
and educational competence are not 
solely gleaned from the isolated fields 
of academic scholarship. 


Many New Activities 


Indeed, a student teacher may now 
expect his training program to include 
activities not thought vitally impor- 
tant some years ago. The guidance 
and extracurricular program of the 
cooperating school must be known to 
the cadet teacher, and he must partici- 
pate therein. Much of his instructional 
program is often built around the use 
of films and other audio-visual mate- 
rials. Hence, his facility in that area 
is important. He must, of course, be 
introduced to the expanding store of 
materials concerning child growth and 
development. A knowledge of sociol- 
ogy and his and others’ roles in the 


community becomes a necessity. 


All of this means that the prospec- 
tive teacher need not be cast into a 
practice situation relatively unpre- 
pared. He ordinarily has every chance 
of profiting in positive fashion from 
the experience. Even the negative 
impressions may in time yield fruit. 
Learning what not to see and what 
not to do is of paramount value. 
Associating with the people in the 
public schools is rewarding in that it 
divorces the student teacher from 
habits copied from college instructors 
and fellow students. 

Practice situations vary tremen- 
dously from school to school. The 
important thing to remember is that 
the sequence of training is planned 


with the expectation that th 
teacher will be ready, when the ¢j 
comes, to meet challenges arising we : 
minute of the school day. To that a 
a general scholastic competence jg; 
necessity. Likewise, professional skill 
attitudes, techniques, and Philosophie, 
are nurtured in order that the be 
ginning teacher may pleasantly and 
confidently appear before his first and 
subsequent classes. 


© cadet 


From that time on his reserves ¢ 
patience and devotion will be put 
the test of years of contact with hj 
students and colleagues. We must 
assume that his character is soung 
that he has physical competence, thy 
his mind is agile and strong, and thy 
his personality is acceptable. 


The practice teacher may expect ty 
find youngsters generally willing by 
not too eager to learn, classes which 
may or may not be like any he wil 
ever see again, administrators ready 
and anxious to cooperate, maste 
teachers and supervisors devoted ty 
the task of aiding the fledgling, ang 
the prospect of a professional lifetime 
of happy labor. 


You Can Find Joy 


How many great teachers, like 
Froebel, found their calling after much 
stumbling and miscasting! Perhaps 
you are late, too, or it may be some 
years before you catch the full vision 
of the dedication requisite to your 
work. At any rate, once the decision 
is made to be a teacher, there is no 
joy unless you decide not to turn back. 
Teaching is a profession which does 
not enrich those who do not put down 
deep roots in the undertaking. 


My Suggestions 


Reapers of this magazine are 
cordially invited to send suggestions 
and comments to the Editor. 


Address CTA Journal at 693 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 2, California. 

On the attached sheet are my 
suggestions. 
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Waar has CTA done for ME? 
This question is readily answered by 
teachers who have enjoyed the 
penefits of the CTA Automobile 
Insurance Plan. The plan provides 
that CTA members receive an 
initial discount of 15 per cent on 
major coverages, and a refund at the 
end of the year based upon the loss 
experience of the CTA group. Total 
saving to CTA Plan members is 
expected to be around 40 per cent 
of standard rates. For the average 
policyholder, this saving represents 
about $30, or nearly three times the 
new CTA annual dues! 
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Currently some 5,000 teachers have 
transferred their policies to the CTA 
Automobile Insurance Plan; another 
1,000 are expected to do so before 
the end of 1951. These 6,000 CTA 
Plan members are distributed among 
56 California counties. 


Are you interested in our plan 
which may save you 40 per cent on 
your car insurance? If you are, fill 
in ALL the blanks on the attached 
form and mail it today. Within two 
months before your present policy 
expires, we will mail you details and 
rates which apply to your car at that 
time. Return of this form does not 
obligate you in any way. 


F 
! CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2 — 
" YES, 1 AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. 
1 a © . 
Please send me your suggestions for coverages, with exact costs and estimated savings for my particular 
I car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder —I am free to decide later. 
i CTA School School 
i isisccsenasiccagtc dba ape ca beabsces Pe iicscccvacal I aiikitestaitsnsirpeiincnmictaanienl ER ibaniicccananstandiccnmiediaacetabine 
Ee Ne sissies scccesss Aenea call Ny isicdiissiisciss cocedsiceatonimabad 
LAT LT Ni sicdiicisicssnantis es Reotcaiamacivlataconenntel Bcc 
Date Present Date Car Was Company Now 
Oe PR hcciniesisntcoicnsniccsusiion CTO ios se New............Used_........ ROO a re ee 
‘ Car Model Body No. of 
N= 5 so sab nn, Oh dn ore tne ne RB er 2h ok Des enrich ee I  scianaisiesa sini i itesuinicaseinaame 
t (Fleetline De Luxe, Custom De Luxe, etc.) 
Motor Noe. seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeteteneceennnnnnennnnnss DOP Ne cccccceceeccecceeceeseneeeeeeeeseesetseeeeeeeenennceceeseeceten Is Car Fully Paid For? Yes............ a 
If Not Paid For Finance Co.'s 
‘ By Whom Financed?... o-oo eee _a-ascesesseoeeeevddeess: No. and Street............................. ees 
5 Collision Losses Other 
i 5 i can iisusicieddallg tated hte eesibabniainn Toma... eae tease Se Losses: $ 
(If none, write “NONE’’) 
Hf Other Drivers in Household Under Age of 25 Years Who Do Not Have Separately Insured Cars: 
a aaa ceca aisle Ee Pea Gi Ue i 
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LITTLE JAMIE 
Talks Some Things Over 


By Annie Dolman Inskeep, La Jolla 


EAR God, I do not feel like say- 

ing my prayers tonight, I just 
want to talk some things over; You 
understand. 

This morning was the first day of 
school and I started very early, right 
after my Mom took the bus for work. 
By the school gate I saw a little Jap 
boy, the first one I'd seen at our school. 

Quick as could be I doubled up my 
fist and walked right over and shook 
it under that Jap’s nose and yelled: 
“You dirty rat, you Japs killed my 
Dad on an island way out in the 
ocean.” 

He just stood still and looked at me, 
his eyes full of tears. “Me understan’, 
Melican boys kill my Fadder on island 
over ocean.” 

Then all of a sudden, I do not know 
how it happened, but I had that little 
Jap boy by the hand and led him 
through the gate and showed him 
around our school yard. 

Dear God, couldn’t You please let 
me and Tatsuo help some way so 
there won’t be any more wars? 


Teaching Is Exciting 


HIS first 1951-52 membership 

bulletin of the Association for 
Childhood Education International 
deals with teaching as a career. 
Pages 38; price 75c; order from 
ACEI, 1200 Fifteenth Street, NW, 
Washington 5, DC. 


Through six anecdotal accounts, 
Margaret Wasson, director of ele- 
mentary education, Highland Park 
Schools, Austin, Texas, tells of teach- 
ers working with various ages of 
children and various kinds of com- 
munities. The satisfactions that come 
from being interested in working 
with children and young adults are 
emphasized. 

Written with a fresh, delightful 
flavor and with honesty and sincerity, 
the characters are in real situations — 
even a teacher in an old city school 
with its drab brown walls and regi- 
mented lines finds a challenge in her 
job in helping children bring their 
own life and color into the classroom. 

Teachers in the field will enjoy the 
fair presentation and find a reafirma- 
tion of faith in its invitation to young 
people to join their ranks. Parents 
should read to know how school plants 
may vary but sincerity in the belief in 
children can make a good program. 
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The "Tied ; J ace 


By Helen E. Wells, Teacher, 8th Grade, 
Wilson School, Oxnard, Ventura County 


EAN McNICHOLS was tall, angu- 

lar, with a wealth of graying dark 
hair and a long aquiline nose. She 
had been teaching the eighth grade 
for—no one seemed to remember 
how long. To some she may have 
looked like the typical old maid school- 
teacher, but, to Lucy Mares, Miss 
Nichols was very beautiful. 

Lucy, sensitive, painfully shy, came 
from one of the most poverty-ridden 
homes in the town. Her ambitious, 
well-meaning, foreign-born parents 
worked hard to support their large 
family. Because they, too, felt harried, 
insecure, they often released tensions 
by violent quarrels. 

Frequently Lucy came to school with 
her emotions ragged and edgy; youth- 
fully longing to be happy; desperately 
determined to gain that precious edu- 
cation that she was sure would open 
a bright world for her. Quietly, feeling 
so uneasy, she would slip into her seat, 
take out a book, open it, but instead 
of studying, she would then look to 
the face of Miss McNichols. Thus, as 
though she had opened a funnel, she 
would receive into herself some of the 
calm and happiness in the teacher's 
face. 

Miss MecNichols could not know 
how her luminous eyes and kindly 
smile were like a balm to inner turmoil 
and caused darkness to melt into light 
and sunshine in the heart of the little 
Moravian girl. 

“I will be like her,” decided Lucy. 
“Some day I will be a teacher, just 
like Miss McNichols.” 





HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISTS 
MEET AT STANFORD 


Te Meltzer of Sequoia High School in 
Redwood City was elected president of 
the Northern California Division of the 
National Association of Journalism Directors 
at the fall meeting at Stanford University. 
Robert Russell, outgoing president from 
Fremont High School in Oakland, was 
elected to serve on the board for next year 
as secretary-treasurer. Ruth Byers of Willow 
Glen High School in San Jose will act as 
vice-president. 

Christal Murphy of San Leandro High 
School was elected as the candidate for 





State Director from Northern Californ; 
She has been president and se —_ 
northern chapter. — 

ete ooh Bush, head o 
studies at Stanford University, a 
for the meeting at which 43 dia’ hee 
tended from all parts of Northern Califo a 

Teachers who served on panels are tae 
Smith, Technical High School, Oaks 
Mrs. Sidney Wales, Berkeley High Scho 
Ruth Byers, Willow Glen High Schoo] Sar 
Jose; Robert Russell, Fremont High Schoo 
Oakland; Ted Ellsworth, McClymonds Hr; 
School, Oakland; Ted eltzer, Soeur 
High School, Redwood City; Clark Graft 
Sanger Union High School; Mrs, Ber, 
Gunn, Palo Alto; Marjorie McGilvre, 
Mountain View High School; and Chrisul 
Murphy, San Leandro High School. 

The California Division, National Asso. 
ciation of Journalism Directors, is affiliated 
with the National Association of Journalism 

Its purposes are to promote higher stand, 
ards of teacher preparation, more adequate 
courses of study in journalism, adequate 
salaries for journalism teachers and advisers 
equalization of teacher load in this field a, 
compared with other fields, the exchange of 
journalism ideas and methods, raising of 
standards of student journalism, and to 
develop all possible means by which qualj. 
fied students may be encouraged to continye 
in the various phases of journalism. 





f journalistic 





















NEW LOCAL CLUB CHAPTERS 


Two hundred and _ forty-five teachers 
clubs are now affiliated Chapters of Califor 
nia Teachers Association, under charters 
issued by the CTA State Board of Directors, 

The Board has recently issued the follow. 
ing charters. Listings of previously-chartered 
Chapters were published in former issues of 
this magazine. 


243. 
244. 
245. 











Marin County Teachers Association. 
Modoc County Teachers Association, 
Oakdale Union Elementary Teachers 
Association. 







246. Wiseburn Faculty Club. 

247. Buena Vista Chapter of the Califor. 
nia Teachers Association. 

248. Lakeside Faculty Club. 

249. Newport Harbor Union High School 





Faculty Club. 

Ventura Valley Teachers Association. 
Artesia District Teachers Association, 
Ojai Valley Teachers Association. 





250. 
251. 
232. 







TESTING ADULT EDUCATION 


GAN BERNARDINO Valley College, and 
the area it serves, have been selected by 
the multi-million dollar Ford Foundation 
as one of 12 nation-wide communities which 
will test a new 5-year program of study and 
experimentation in the field of adult educa 
tion, Valley College president, Dr. John L. 
Lounsbury, has announced. 

Dr. Laurence K. McLaughlin, Fund for 
Adult Education representative, explained 
he felt Valley College was the logical choice 
for two reasons. 

First, he said, it meets the Fund. re 
quirement of having within its environs 
between 50,000 and 150,000 people, and 
it encompasses a distinct valley-mountain 
geographical area. And, he continued, “San 
Bernardino is a community going through 
a representative kind of development among 
California cities. Industrial reorganization 
is going on, and the community is busy 
assimilating population, as are all California 
communities at present.” 

Dr. McLaughlin said the splendid adult 
education program offered by Valley Col 
lege and the San Bernardino city schoo 
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America’s steel mills are working night and day— 
turning out record tonnages of steel for defense and 
for civilian goods. And it takes one ton of coal to & 


make each ton of steel produced! 





= 2. 


America’s production lines are doing a double job 
these days—producing for defense, and for the home, 
too. It takes a lot of electric power and a lot of steel to 
make both planes and automobiles, tanks and re- 
frigerators. And it all takes tremendous amounts of 
America’s most valuable natural resource—coal! 


Having plenty of coal becomes more vital than ever 
in a defense economy—for coal enters into just about 
every single thing America produces. And coal itself, 
through chemistry, is the basic raw material for over 
200,000 useful products—everything from aspirin to 
paint. 

America has plenty of coal to meet these needs— 
enough to last for centuries. And to supply this coal 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DgparTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION ° 
Washington, D. C. 
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For national defense, for peacetime 
progress... America counts on coal! 


1 America’s giant A-bomb carrier, the B-36, weighs 
* 180 tons. It takes 200 tons of coal to make the steel 
and aluminum in each of these great planes. 





Dependable rail transportation keeps the nation @ 

* moving forward, and to keep the railroads moving 7a 
takes over 60 million tons of coal a year. Over half 
the railroads’ locomotives are fueled with coal. 







ok 





economically and dependably, America has the world’s 
most productive and efficient coal industry. America’s 


coal mines are so highly mechanized that the output 
of the miner per-man-day has risen 32% since 1939—one 
of the greatest efficiency gains in all American industry. 

The nation can count on coal—right now—and for 
the future! 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Dept. 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing 
free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet 
includes special materials for the teacher, with 
specimen copies of items available for classroom 
distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, 
“The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S:A. 
Coal Map. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Name 
Street 
City— Zone——State— 





Posticse—_.__—_—. 
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system was the reason for the Fund s initia 
interest in this area. 

The Fund for Adult Education has set up 
what they call a “Test Cities Project.” 
Twelve communities in the United States 
have been chosen as areas where these tests 
in adult education are to be made. Three 
test cities are to be located on the West 
Coast. San Bernardino Valley College is 
the headquarters for one of the West Coast 
areas. 

The program will continue for five years. 
It is to be financed by grants from the 
Fund as well as by local district funds. The 
Fund contributions will not end with the 
$24,000 grant. They will supply outstand- 
ing leaders, from time to time, in various 
phases of civic education. 


Mr. and Mrs. Don Maxwell of West- 
wood, Lassen County, plan for next summer 
a two-month organized tour of Europe, 
leaving New York City on a chartered 
plane of KLM Royal Dutch Airlines in late 
June. At least 40 persons will make the 
trip to England, where the group will 
disperse. Mr. Maxwell is a 5th grade 
teacher, Westwood Elementary School. His 
wife is a native Briton and was in Europe 
during the summer of 1950. The individual 
fare should be about $400 round trip, if 
50 join the party. For complete details 
address the Maxwells at P.O. Box 556, 
Westwood. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION DAY 


SAN Francisco Bay area’s three major 
railroads were joint hosts to 50 San 
Francisco public school teachers on Busi- 
ness-Education Day. Southern Pacific, 
Western Pacific and Santa Fe, operating a 
total of more than 26,000 miles of railroad, 
joined forces for the day in cooperation 
with the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce and the San Francisco Board of 
Education, sponsors of the city-wide event. 


Accompanied by officials of the three 
railroads, the teachers began their tour at 
9 a.m., assembling at the Santa Fe Passen- 
ger Terminal and leaving from there by 
motor coach. The Santa Fe tug and freight 
car barge at China Basin were first on the 
list, following which the guests boarded a 
Southern Pacific ferry for Oakland Pier, 
where they had a demonstration ride on the 
Western Pacific’s ““Zephyrette.” Inspection 
of Western Pacific’s Oakland facilities, and 
luncheon aboard two dining-cars followed. 


After lunch the group went to the South- 
ern Pacific installation in Oakland for a 
conducted tour of the large Diesel locomo- 
tive shops, and inspection of the stream- 
liner City of San Francisco. 


A panel discussion with officials of the 
three railroads was held at the Southern 
Pacific general offices in the afternoon. 


Solving Instruction Problems Through 
Teamwork will be the theme when the 
California Audio-Visual Education Asso- 
ciation, The Elementary Administrators 
Association (Northern Section) and the 
California School Supervisors Association 
(Northern Section) meet in joint confer- 
ence on February 1 and 2, 1952. The two- 
day meeting will be held in Sacramento and 
is the third program in which the CAVEA 
has joined with other professional groups to 
discuss common problems. 

Dealers exhibits are planned to interest 
all, and will include audio-visual dealers, 
seating and equipment dealers, and book 
company representatives. Adequate time 
will be allowed during the conference to 
permit visiting these exhibits. — Helen M. 
Smeltzer, Visalia. 
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APPLE FOR THE 
TEACHER 


Lite girls, with budding dreams, 
Passing notes in school; 

Boys, with mischief in their eyes, 
B-eaking every rule; 

Longing for the liberty 
Of vacation hours 

When they went on fishing trips 
Or gathered wayside flowers; 

Young girls touching womanhood, 
Boys becoming men 

Seldom stop to thank the ones 
Who gave them guidance then. 

To the holders of the keys 
That open learning’s gate 

We bring the fruit of gratitude 
Many years too late. 


— By Anna M. Priestley, San Diego. 


Teachers in Military 


Service 
HE credentials of California 

teachers who are called into 
active military service are valid and 
in force for 6 months after the date 
of termination of such service, no 
matter how long that time may be. 
The State Office of Credentials has 
adopted a policy that such creden- 
tials will not be renewed while the 
applicant is in service. 

Persons who hold teaching cre- 
dentials and are in the Armed forces 
should make application for a re- 
newal of their credential soon after 
they are discharged from the serv- 
ice, provided the credential was 
dated to expire while they were 
still in the service or during the 
year in which they receive their 
dicharge from such services. They 
have a 6-months period in which to 
make application for the renewal of 
the credential after they are dis- 
charged from the military forces. 





ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 


Following are additional administrative 
changes, of which we have been informed, 
supplementing the lists published in the 
October and November issues of this 
magazine: 

James G. Faustina, formerly principal at Lin- 


coln Elementary School, is now principal 
at Willowbrook Elementary School in Wil- 


lowbrook School District, Los Angeles 
County. 
Lionel L. Hoffmann, formerly a teacher in 


Woodrow Wilson High School, Los Angeles, 
is now principal at Lincoln Elementary 
School in Willowbrook School District. 


Glen D. Smith, formerly principal in Menlo 
Park, is the third principal of the Lake 
Valley elementary school since mid-August. 
William Trevethick, principal last ‘year, re- 
signed to enter government service and was 
succeeded by Elton Thompson, who had 
been in charge but two weeks when he was 
called to Key West, Florida. 


James C. Wasley has been employed as principal 
of Sierra Vista School. 








California Scholarship Federation 
erally known as CSF, is the only high s hed 
organization of the State that is affil re 
with the CTA. Also affiliated ‘with Gi 
is CSTA, California Student Te 
Association. achen 


The over 400 chapters of CSF are 
coming representatives from CSTA = 
cooperative project in the recruitment ; 
school teaching personnel for training e 

In keeping with the motto of CSR 
“Scholarship for Service,” boys and gi’ 
of California who rank highest in hae 
ship and leadership are having this op ; 
tunity to become informed about the heh 
standards for teachers being prone 
through CTA and the urgent needs 
more and better teachers in our State. t 

Officers recently elected are: 

President, Mrs. Cloyce E. Martin, 
School. 


Treasurer, Mrs. Caroline Eberle, Dj ; 
School. ‘ube High 


Chairman of Publicity, Mrs, Virgini 
Kerman Union High School. _— 


Chairman of Collegiate Relations, 
Hamman, San Diego High School. 

All officers are elected to serve two years 
with half of the offices being filled on alter. 
nate years. 


Records of all chapters are being brought 
up to date. Miss Marie Lorenzo of 
McFarland, Registrar of CSF, is urging ql 
chapters to check with her for completenes 
of their records. 

























Eureka High 









Mrs. Olgy 














CASSA FACES 
AN ACTIVE YEAR 


By W. Bruce Kirkpatrick, Los Angeles, 
President 










'HE one thousand members of the Cali. 

fornia Association of Secondary School 
Administrators have resumed their duties 
this year more than ever determined to 
realize the objective indicated by their 
slogan, “Better Secondary Schools for the 
Youth of California.” 

This organization, which in reality is an 
adjunct of the State Department of Educa 
tion, is organized to operate on the local, 
district, regional and state levels and em 
braces all phases of secondary education, 
Administrators of schools adjacent to each 
other are organized into districts which in 
turn comprise regions operating under the 
guidance of a State Representative Council 

Standing committees function in such 
fields as accreditation, affiliations with 
higher institutions, continuation education, 
counseling and guidance, legislation, and 
curriculum planning and development. Con 
sultants from the State Department of 
Education are assigned to work with com 
mittees and many project reports are given 
publication by the State Department. 

The reports of the Committee on Devel 
opmental Reading have gained nationwide 
recognition. The forthcoming recommen 
dations of the Committee on Moral and 
Spiritual Values doubtless will become @ 
handbook for educators everywhere. 

Policies originating in the State Depart’ 
ment of Education are frequently discussed 
with representatives of the administrators 
organization before being made effective. 
Our annual conference is called by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

This year’s conference will be unique 
that it will be held in conjunction with the 
National Convention of the American Asso 
ciation for Health, Physical Education and 
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ONCE AGAIN RADIANT IS FIRST... 





An Efficient Practical 
Classroom Screen for 
D Projection 








Years, 
alter. 


‘Ought 
20 of 
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teness 


Eliminates Need for Expensive 
Room Darkening Equipment 

This completely new Screen surface is designed to give 
h clear, bright pictures under daytime conditions. School 


authorities who have tested it thoroughly report that it 
does away with the need for costly room-darkening 


























Cali. equipment in most classrooms—if used according to 
chool directions. The Radiant “Classroom” Screen thus helps , 
duties to solve one of the most troublesome school budget prob- \ 
d to lems in audio-visual education. R I T 
3 ADIAN \ 
tthe Unbreakable Screen Surface 
i a The surface of the Radiant ‘“‘Classroom’’ Screen is not breakable! The 
ewe Screen can be set up or moved with no danger of cracking or breaking 
local, the special surface. 
| em e e. e 
ation, An Outstanding Contribution to 
> Audio-Visual Education SCREEN 
in 

© the In this new Screen, Radiant engineers have developed a visual 40” 1 GO" on nce BOTS 
uncil, aid that fills a long-felt need. The Radiant ‘‘Classroom”’ Screen SO? 2 OO once cl TS 

= permits normal room ventilation. It allows students to take a a | 

wit. : : : : : — ° , : jf 
slats notes during slide, film strip and overhead projection—while Prices slightly higher on the West Coast. 
and the material is fresh in mind. It permits simultaneous use of 
Con: supplementary material. It allows normal teacher-pupil con- a 
t of tact and better audience control. ee 
com: ? ; 7 7 7 ——_— 
siven The Radiant ‘‘Classroom’’ Screen is being rapidly adopted by oe 

schools all over the country. Send coupon for special circular The Radiant “Classroom” Screen 

level’ Saya: ; is designed for forward tilting— 
wide Siving full details. to "sonal the ‘oan’ viewing 
ow angle for the entire audience. 





















and poo 1 
ne a RADIANT MFG. CORP. 1222 S. Talman, Chicago 8, III. | 
Yes, I want to get full story of the remarkable new | 
part’ development—the Radiant “Classroom” Screen. | 
issed a a | 
tors | Name_ | 
tive. | | 
State | OR tere et ee | 
.e in Radiant Mfg. Corp., |222 So. Talman, Chicago 8, Ill. CR ecteeciltinntnnncnn _State 
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recreation. This joint meeting, to be held 
in Los Angeles in April, will provide oppor- 
tunities for members of both groups to 
consider mutual problems and to hear 
speakers of national prominence discuss the 
phases of education relatiny to the fields 
represented by the national organization. 


In 1953 the California Association of 
Secondary School Administrators will act as 
hosts in Los Angeles for the convention of 
the National Association of High School 
Principals. California administrators will 
then be doubly honored, for the National 
President will be Dr. Harold B. Brooks of 
Long Beach. 


Our members may well be proud of their 
organization whose efforts through the years 
have resulted in a highly professional spirit 
among the members, excellent cooperation 
with the State Department, improved rela- 
tions with the State University, legislation 
favorable to education, improved curricula, 
and better administrative techniques. 


Now, in the face of increasing evidence 
of organized attacks upon the schools, we 
are consolidating our forces to protect and 
preserve for the youth of our state those 
rights and privileges inherent in our demo- 
cratic way of life and on which this way of 
life depends. 


School Library Association of California, 
Northern Section, held its second meeting 
of the year on December 1, as an interest- 
ing dinner meeting at the Women’s City 
Club, San Francisco; the featured speaker 
was James L. Summers. 


SCHOOL STREAMLINERS 


HE old bromide that “travel is educa- 

tional” has been given a delightful new 
twist by the Great Northern Railway, whose 
sleek Mid-Century Empire Builder and 
Western Star streamliners span the vast 
Northwest territory between Chicago and 
Seattle-Portland. 


Inspiration for the decor of the new, 
$12,000,000 Empire Builder fleet came from 
the striking color and beauty of this scenic 
territory and from its traditions, resources 
and enterprise. In the observation-lounge 
car, for instance, the silhouettes and seals of 
10 States and two Canadian Provinces, 
served by Great Northern, provide in- 
triguing decorative spots for the panels 
beneath windows. The seals are in full 
colors, having been partially silk-screen 
printed and partially hand painted. 


Setting apart the lounge and observation 
sections of this car is a full height partition 
of half-inch safety glass, artistically “carved” 
with the sandblasted images of the official 
flowers of the same States and Provinces. 

In the diner a distinctive decorative note 
gives expression to four of the principal 
industries in Great Northern territory. 
Themes of the designs, sandblasted into the 
four glass wing-panels, are wheat farming, 
apple raising, iron mining and lumbering. 

In the Empire Builder’s day-nite coaches 
are exquisite oil painting reproductions of 
outstanding vacation attractions in Great 
Northern territory. Featured in the 60-seat 
coaches are stainless steel etchings of Great 
Northern trains and motive power — steam, 
electric and diesel-electric. 


The Empire Builder and the territory it 
serves are linked further by the names 
selected for the cars. The 46 names used 
would provide the basis for a thorough- 
going quiz on Western Geography, having 
been drawn from the lakes, rivers, moun- 
tains and mountain passes along the route 
between Chicago and the Pacific Northwest. 
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Jerry then pasted a bright green, bj and 
red, orange or yellow rectangle of cop - as at 
tion paper (4” by 214”) over one a S . 

the “smoothie,” across its narrow dine. ste 

sion and on around or over the one in 
face, producing a real-honest-to-goodn” this: 
looking tiny book with covers entende t , 
beyond the pages’ edges. mR aa 

a. India = Jerry lettered the Dane and 

rv ” of his latest-read book along with i 

LILLIPUTIAN “BOOKS Then he was ready to stand the tiny ray | jk 

- on the shelf o is growin 
Record Cultural Readings books-read. Jerry and Chelios ae an . = 
ba ; the other 6th-graders in this room os a 

By Miriam C. Beckwith, Fresno where his own shelf is, since his ine = 
inscribed on a small placard placed op ti 

CERTAIN someone told me that one ee me 1 M al! 
of the teachers told him that the hi ad arome Surray (who Originated ] 
Librarian and her assistants (who came ‘8! —— in whose room these shelve est 
recently to take a book-inventory at our eg an r oo that oe mounted son 
school) said to her, “Why, we never saw ha — cae x ling ever since these “tome” inf 
such a great idea for stirring up enthusiasm - a sha 
ia nee. anneal n fact, so much reading-activity has been int 






evidenced that we felt that other teacher 
might be interested in a similar arrang, 
ment for their own rooms. Such “book 
shelves” are not necessarily restricted tp 
6th-grade levels. 





The remark might not have been so 
superlative, but the tone impressed the 
news-hound to get onto the trail. 


On the wall in the picture’s background 
are some miniature shelves holding Lillipu- 
tian-sized books. Each of these small tones 
bear the title and the author's name of 
some cultural reading material that Chris- 
tine or Jerry or any one of the Sixth Grade 
have completed reading. 











DEMOCRACY SERIES REVISED 


At the beginning of the last decade, The 
Macmillan Company brought from the preg 
The Democracy Series, an elementary social 
studies program designed to make our youth 
more conscious of our American way of 
life. Indicative of the success of this series 
is the fact that the nine books (one fo 
each grade from the primer through grade 
eight) sold to the extent of more than two 
million copies. 


Now, at the beginning of another decade, 








Jerry’s latest addition to his bookshelf is 
“Printers’ Ink” by Carrie Marks. Jerry 
read this book (don’t ask the Librarian for 
this special work since the name and title 
are used purely for example purposes) and 
faithfully and eagerly, upon completion, 
asked his room-teacher for a “smoothie.” 











This “smoothie” is a satin-finished piece 






Christine and Jerry are proud of their reading and their record. 
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ta time when educators and the lay 
as as well are voicing the need for a 
ae emphasis on what we mean by 
pre* ricanisM™ and our democratic way of 
The Macmillan Company is stepping 
a the breach by publishing a revision of 
into opular series. The first seven books, 
i for primer through grade six, are 
of able. The two books for grades seven 
ivf eight are to be published early in 1952. 


A major objective of the revision was to 
link the series more closely with the obiec- 
tives of the social studies course. New 
glossaries list the concepts discussed, and 
each concept was checked against either 
the Wesley and Adams list or the Kelley 
and Krey list to insure perfect grading of 
al! subject matter. 


In addition, new matter of current inter- 
est has been added, to replace selections 
somewhat outdated, and in general new 
information has been included that packs a 
sharper punch in relation to contemporary 
interest. Each book has been published in 
a new cover and many of the illustrations 
are new. 


Those titles now available include: 


Schoel Friends (Primer), $1.40. 

Let’s Take Turns (Grade One), $1.44. 
Enjoying Our Land (Grade Two), $1.56. 
Your Land and Mine (Grade Three), $1.80. 
Toward Freedom (Grade Four), $1.80. 
Pioneering in Democracy (Grade Five), $2. 
The Way of Democracy (Grade Six). 


Those titles to be published early in 1952 
include: 

The Growth of Democracy (Grade Seven). 

Working for Democracy (Grade Eight). , 


For further details address the Company 
at 350 Mission Street, San Francisco 5. 


SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL 
TOUR FOLDER ISSUED 


EACHERS throughout Northern and 

Central California who occasionally take 
classes to San Francisco for audio-visual 
supplement to classroom education will wel- 
come an informative new folder about San 
Francisco. 


The folder, entitled “San Francisco — 
Suggested Points of Interest for School 
Tours,” was prepared expressly to assist 


teachers in planning and carrying out class 
trips. 


It gives detailed information about the 
200, aquarium, planetarium and other attrac- 
tions in Golden Gate Park; museums in the 
Park and elsewhere in the city; industrial 
firms, federal and state agencies which 
welcome school visits, and other helpful 
information including tips on parking, 
hotels and restaurants. 


The folder, issued by the Regional Service 
Committee of the City and County of San 
Francisco, has been delivered in quantity to 
the directors of audio-visual education in all 
Northern and Central California counties 
and some of the principal cities, and may 
be obtained from them or direct from the 
Committee, 1220 Hearst Building, San 
Francisco 3, 


“San Francisco realizes that it offers many 
activities which supplement classroom edu- 
cation. This folder is an endeavor to make 
them more easily available and accessible to 
teachers and their classes,” according to 
William ]. Losh, Committee public relations 
director. 
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How Your 


CTA-BLUE CROSS 


Health Program 
Speeds Recovery 


"Bie are two important reasons why . 
your Blue Cross membership is your 





passport to faster recovery. 


1. YOU GET HOSPITAL CARE 
WHEN YOU NEED IT 


Hospital records show that Blue Cross subscribers 
don’t postpone needed hospital care. Because of 
Blue Cross protection they enter hospitals sooner, 
recover more quickly than the average non-Blue 
Cross patient. 


2. YOU HAVE FEWER 
MONEY WORRIES 


Most Blue Cross subscribers leave the hospital 
with a bill marked paid, or with a balance due of 
less than $20. 


Address all inquiries to CTA State Headquarters: 
693 Sutter Street ¢ San Francisco 2, California 


BLUE CROSS | ../,"°"7°2" | 
COMMUNITY SERVICE | 
1919 WEBSTER STREET 3443 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
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C. C. Thompson, Passenger Traffic Mer. 








LOS ANGELES 
— CHICAGO! 


Lucky woman? No— wise woman. 

Wise because she knows that the 
Super Chief assures her of the 
utmost in winter travel comfort. 


She knows that the air-conditioned 
cars glide effortlessly over the 
rails... knows that her private- 
room has every facility for day 
and night comfort. 


Knows too, (this wise woman 
does) that the spacious diner and 
lounge cars offer convivial 
relaxation...and that the Santa Fe 
service is without peer. 


In short, she knows that Super Chiet 
means super travel. 


Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


FOUR SCHOOL FILMS 


These films are 16 mm. sound, black- 
and-white (unless otherwise noted), 


classroom tested,” and may be obtained 
from local distributors. 


For those you are unable to locate, 
write to this magazine and your letter 
will be forwarded to the producer. 


The Clean Look (Stanley Neal for Ar- 


mour, 25 min. color). 


Demonstrates how to make the most of 
natural beauty, your own individual quality 
by following the ‘“‘clean look” way to cleanse 
face, select and use make-up, bathe body, 
gain posture control of figure line, and 
groom the hair becomingly. Points of 
appropriateness in appearance are continu- 
ally emphasized: “If it’s noticeable, it’s not 
for you”; “study your own needs”; “Line 
and simplicity are important.” 


Diagrams show pores and why soap is 
needed to clean them. One sequence calls 
attention to the brand name (Dial) and the 
purifying and deodorizing ingredient. At- 
tractively costumed models, from high 
school girl to graying matron, persuasively 
present the ideas. 


Our Teacher (10 min. Color also, Coro- 
net Films). 


Shocked small fry find from this film 
that their teacher considers them “friends,” 
thus shortening the distance between pupil 
and teacher at the primary level. Pictures 
the teacher’s responsibilities before the bell 
rings and after, emphasizing cooperative 
attitude in classroom and playground, and 
for the child, shows that the teacher is a 
person interested in him. 


What Makes Things Float 


(10 min. 
Young America Films). 


Shows learning through “checking guesses 
by experiment” as well as by observation 
and demonstration to show that “an object 
will float if it is no heavier than the water 
it displaces, so floating depends upon both 
size and weight.” Students more advanced 
than elementary grades may study the film 
to make additional conclusions, not stated 
in the film but derived from the observa- 
tion of the demonstrations. 


Measuring Temperature (10 min. Young 
America Films). 


Pictures ways both boys and girls learn 
(observe, question, use reference books, 
experiment), as well as how different ther- 
mometers work. For upper elementary 
grades it develops in a simplified way the 
idea that “most things expand when heated, 
and contract when coal ” 





Our Neighbors Geography Series, issued 
by John C. Winston Company, is now com- 
pleted up to and including grade 7, by the 
publication of, Neighbors in United 
States and Canada, grade 6, and Neighbors 
in Latin America, grade 7. This up-to-date 
and richly illustrated series emphasizes social 
living and embodies the best modern peda- 
gogical techniques. For illustrated brochure, 
address the company at 190 Waverly Drive, 
Pasadena 2. 


Idea and Experiment, a new magazine, is 
an unofficial and independent quarterly 
journal, issued by a group of faculty mem- 


bers of the University of Ca 
brings reports by faculty people of the 
theories, discoveries and reflections = 
initial issue, September 1951, comprised 
pages and carried 4 major papers, Pric 16 
a year; address Box 311, Berkeley 1 1 
full title of the new magazine is Ide, te 
Experiment: A University at Work. = 


lifornia, 


A literary series of classic stories, 
adapted and well-edited for high 
is issued by Globe Book Company 113 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
Several recent titles are: Modern Moses 
and Adventure Novels, 560 pages oie 
$2.96; Poe’s Stories and Poems, 270 ran 
price $1.80; Pride and Prejudice, 355 page: 
$1.84. The books are well printed and 
stoutly bound. 


skillful 
school a 


The California Mission Story is an attra 
tive 24-page brochure, richly illustrated in 
full color, issued by Mike Roberts Color 
Productions, P.O. Box 67, Station 4 
Berkeley; price 75¢. The booklet js very 
popular among tourists visiting the Califor 
nia missions and also is of use to teacher 


United National Education Service pro, 
vides for teachers a biweekly newslette; 
kits, pamphlets, audio-visual helps an 
many other helpful services. For full details 
address the Service at 1201 Sixteenth Stree 
NW, Washington 6, DC., giving you 
name, address and school position. 


Teaching Language in the Grades, ; 
guide for teachers of the language arts, by 
Mildred A. Dawson, State University 
Teachers College, Fredonia, New York, an 
attractive, illustrated text of 352 pages, 
price $3.80, is published by World Book 
Company, with California offices at 12| 
Second Street, San Francisco 5. Dr. Dawson 
is chairman-elect of the Elementary Section 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, and her book reflects her wide 
experience in working with children and 
teachers in the classroom. 


Designing Your Own Dress Patterns, by 
Helen Tanous, is a practical, fully illustrated 
text for the beginner; over 200 pages, price 
$5.95: published by Chas. A. Bennett Co, 
Inc., 237 North Monroe Street, Peoria 3, 
Illinois. 


Glovemaking for Beginners, by Natalie 
S. Woolf, custom glovemaker and instruc 
tor of glovemaking, New York, New York, 
is a paper covered book, 104 pages, 734 
1014 inches, profusely illustrated, price 
$1.50. It gives definite instruction on how 
to make gloves, how to select, stretch, cut 
and sew leather for an attractive glove; 
contains photographs of 24 gloves styled by 
Miss Woolf; and also contains glove pat 
terns for men, women and children. Issued 
by McKnight & McKnight Publishing Com 
pany, Market and Center Streets, Bloom 
ington, Illinois. 


Aviation in the Elementary Grades and 
Time and Place Aviation for Secondary 
Schools, are two big packets of helpful and 
richly illustrated materials for teachers and 
pupils; size 814 x 11 inches; issued by Air 
World Education, Trans-World Airlines, 80 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
These excellent and up-to-date packets are 
of great practical value to all teachers and 
pupils interested in the field of aviation. 
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gow Children Learn About HUMAN RIGHTS 


Y Wilhelmina Hill and Helen K. Mackintosh; U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1951, 
B No. 9; 16 pages; for sale by Superintendent of Documents, US Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, DC; 15 cents. 


This is another in a series of bulletins on the place of subjects in the elementary 


scho 


ol curriculum. The overall publication, The Place of Subjects in the Curriculum, 
Office of Education Bulletin 1949, No. 12 (15 cents), showed how subject matter is 
introduced into the program in a modern school. 


As a follow-up, a series of bulletins 


has been planned with three in that series now completed. They are How Children Learn 
io Think, Office of Education Bulletin 1951, No. 10 (15 cents); How Children Use 
Arithmetic, Office of Educaticn Bulletin 1951, No. 7 (15 cents); and How Children 


Learn About Human Rights. 


This bulletin is concerned with the concept of human rights, and the interpretation 
of some of these rights in the classroom, in the school, at home, and in the community. 
One of the most important things a child needs to learn is the ability to recognize his 


own rights and at the same time respect the rights of others. 


In the process of learning 


this, children are making practical applications of the principles involved in the Universal 


Declaration of Human Rights. 


Schools and individual teachers are finding places in their crowded programs for 
emphasis on rights and responsibilities of individuals that point up the importance of the 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


Illustrations of what is being done in the study 


of human rights in elementary schools in various parts of the United States are offered as 


suggestions. 





THREE NEW PUBLICATIONS 
For Use with Public Relations Handbook 


_ new publications have been pre- 
pared by the National School Public 
Relations Association for use with It Starts 
in the Classroom, a public relations hand- 
book for classroom teachers, published by 
NSPRA. These include: 


Study Guide. This 4-page bulletin includes 33 
discussion topics and other suggestions for use 
by teacher groups in their study of It Starts in 
the Classroom. 25 copies for $1 


Dramatic Skit. An imaginary discussion 
among a group of eight teacheis which drama- 
tizes public relations in the classroom, Set of 
ten 8-page scripts, 25c. 


Timetable. This suggested procedure for pre- 
senting a public relations handbook to teacher 
groups includes a timetable for three meetings 
and a questionnaire. 25 copies for $1. 


A single copy of each of the above publi- 
cations and a folder describing the handbook 
(price $1) are available free from National 
School Public Relations Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 6, DC. 


RECORD ALBUMS FOR TOTS 
OETRY Time and Sounds Around Us 


are the titles of two albums, of 3 records 
each (2 sides), recently issued by Scott, 
Foresman and Company; price $6.80 per 
album. 


In Poetry Time, May Hill Arbuthnot 
delightfully reads poems to little children 
(kindergarten, grade 1), with happy sug- 
gestions for their participation. 


Sounds Around Us helps to develop and 
to strengthen auditory skills in the pre- 
reading and later first grade programs. The 
child is aided in forming accurate auditory 
images, 


These albums are RCA-Victor recorded, 
vinylite 78 RPM, and comprise a valuable 
addition to the Scott, Foresman Basic Read- 
ing Program. Address the company at 533 

Ission Street, San Francisco 5, or 186 
Waverly Drive, Pasadena 2. 
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Holiday Times for Terry and Cherry is 
a delightful response to the ever-increasing 
need for developing in the youth of our 
nation a love for the American Way of 
Life. 

The authors had found that the signifi- 
cance of a national holiday is lost in the 
recital of a trite event. Now, in published 
form, a fascinating story and song tells our 
country’s history. The major holidays are 
represented in this book. 

This illustrated book of 80 pages, with 
19 songs and original music, was created by 
Frances Morse Kerr and Gertrude Fidelman, 
with drawings by Saul Mandel and music 
by Paul Fidelman. Children are happily 
made aware of why holidays are special 
occasions. 


Published by Exposition Press, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York: price 
$1.50. 


SAFETY FOR CHILDREN 


Fanaa the many hazards for children 
and young people, those relating to 
Railroads are important. Children walk the 
tracks, crawl under and between or climb 
over cars, walk or stand on railroad bridges, 
sometimes try to hop rides on trains and 
many even tamper with switches and signal 
lights. 

The Railroads of California and of the 
United States in general, are sincerely con- 
cerned in holding to a minimum the trespass 
accidents to children. The railroads want 
to reduce the pains, handicaps, and sorrows 
which come to children and parents from 
accidents on and around railroad tracks. 


Teachers may obtain helpful material by 
addressing Safety and Protective Sections, 
Association of American Railroads, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Community Resources. by Jvev and 
others, and Active Citizenship, by Bard and 
Manakee, are two important new citizen- 
ship books published by The John C. 
Winston Company and recommended for 
use in junior high schools. These large 
format volumes, 714 x 934 inches, are 
admirably arranged and beautifully printed. 
The excellent content is designed to help 
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MUSICAL PORTRAITS OF 
FAMOUS AMERICANS 


Week of January 7 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


Week of January 14 
James McNeill Whistler 


Week of January 21 
Samuel Clemens (Mark Twain) 


Week of January 28 
Victor Herbert 


Week of February 4 
Edward MacDowell 


Week of February 11 
Abraham Lincoln 


Week of February 18 
George Washington 


Week of February 25 
Horace Mann 


Week of March 3 
Clara Barton 


Week of March 10 
Ulysses S. Grant 


Week of March 24 
George Gershwin 


TEACHER’S MANUAL—FREE 


Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards were 
sent to principals of Western schools. 
For additional Request Cards write 
to Standard School Broadcast, 225 
Bush Street, San Francisco 20, Calif. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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Special for Teachers: 


and Latin-American Literature. 





LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


FOR SCIENCE LABORATORIES 
Furniture - Fume Hoods - Visual Education 
Equipment - Live and preserved Biological 

Specimens - Aquaria - Microscopes 

Instruments and Appliances for 
PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, BIOLOGY 
and GENERAL SCIENCE 


Orders and inquiries given prompt attention. 


Satisfactory deliveries assured by ample 
factory and warehouse stocks. 
Write for catalogs 


STERLING L. REDMAN, AGENT 


420 Market Street, San Francisco 11 
40 S. Los Robles, Pasadena 1 





| BLACK BOARD BUDDY 
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PLASTIC “BUDDY” 


CHALK 
HOLDERS 


...IN NEW HANDY 
TRANSPARENT CASE 
me CaM | 
different color .. . 
complete with match- 
ing chalk .. . just 


$2.69 


‘Omir Se) 


A wonderful practi- 
cal gift for a col- 
league, this beauti- 
fully cased set of 6 
Black Board Buddys 
| . .. especially desir- 
able for those who use colored chalk. 


POSTPAID 


The 
“Buddy” eliminates chalk dust, soiled hands | 
and clothes...holds popular types of chalk 
to the last 14 in. No gadgets to fuss with... | 
just insert chalk, tighten cap. Each ‘‘Buddy”’ 
is 314 in. long by 7% in. diameter wo ¢,0.0's 

| Order by Mail... IMMEDIATE DELIVERY | 


| BLACK BOARD BUDDY MFG. CO. 
Dept. CC P. O. Box 670, Portland 7, Ore. 





INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO DE MONTERREY 


Member Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Member Association of Texas Colleges 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 
July 12 to August 23, 1952 


NEW EXPERIENCE, INTEREST, SCHOLARSHIP 


Intensive Spanish, and English, History, Literature, Philosophy, Sociology, 
Government and Law, Geography and Geopolitics, Folklore, 
Arts and Crafts, Special Workshops 


MODERN PLANT IN BEAUTIFUL LOCATION SURROUNDED 
BY MOUNTAINS 


The Master of Arts degree is granted, for completion of specified require- 
ments, in Spanish Language, Spanish and Latin-American History, and Spanish 


Women students, and men students with families, are lodged in bungalows 
in our La Silla Dormitory. Accommodations for families are at small extra 
cost, with a nominal charge for meals. 


Write for full information: 
MONTERREY TEC 
ESCUELA DE VERANO, APDO 118 
Monterrey, N.L., Mexico 
On the Pan-American Highway, 146 miles south of the border 


LEARN ESPERANTO 


The Universal Language 
Send for 


“Introduction to Esperanto” 
Ten days examination FREE 


H. E. DILLINGER 
Placerville California 


















Convenient, New 


ORDER BOOK 


for 
Secondary School 


Science, Physics, 
Chemistry and 
Biology 


A new 32-page combination 
Order Book, Catalog and In- 
ventory Form—alphabetical- 
ly arranged and divided into 
four classifications—listing 
laboratory apparatus and 
supplies has just been issued 
by Central Scientific Co. 








Write today 
for your copy. 
Ask for Order Book No. 52. 


. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Scientific Instruments Laboratory Supplies 


Les Angeles 23 ® Santa Clara @ San Francisco 5 


pupils, teachers and other citizens Jea 
basic processes of building good Amite 
communities. For further details add 
the company at 190 Waverly Drive se 
dena 2. > > 


More than 1600 schools thro 
United States and Canada are — the 
public relations material prepared by Pre 
H. McCoy, supervisor of publ 
for the Fluor Corporation, L 
—— and constructors, it 
recently on publication of the , 
tion of McCoy’s “Calendar spurt 
Activities.” The new book contains idee 
for every day of the school year, and an 
activities in several hundred colleges hisk 
schools and academies. a 

Widely known for his work in both th 
educational and industrial fields, he ig ‘es 
ently offering special courses in pybj 
relations in the Los Angeles school syten, 
He lives in Santa Ana and formerly geryej 
as director of Santa Ana College. 


Los Angeles school personnel will pa, 
ticipate in a series of public relations 
institutes this year, with programs being 
arranged under McCoy’s direction. After 
leaving Santa Ana College, he served x 
assistant to the president at Occidenty 
College before joining the Fluor firm. 


ic relation; 
0S Angeles 
Was disclose 


Interesting NEW Books 
By Laura B. Everett, Berry Creek 


Ups and Downs, a First Book Abou 
Space, by Ethel S. Berkley; illustrated by 
Kathleen Elgin. This book gives simple 
discussions of up and down, high and low, 
over and under, with interesting illustry 
tions. Young Scott Books; $1. 


Here Comes Daddy, by Gale T. Parks: 
illustrated by Gropper. When Peter and 
Ann are watching for Daddy, a coaltruck, 
a motorcycle and many others come mm 
bling and putt-putting by, but they are not 
Daddy. At last Daddy comes. Very clev 
erly done. With colored pictures and shor 
lines easily read. Young Scott; $1. 


A Child’s Goodnight Book, by Margaret 
Wise Brown; illustrated by Jean Charlot. 
The birds, the lambs, the bunnies, and the 
children all close their eyes and go to sleep. 
Colored pictures, short sentences, attractive. 
Young Scott; $2. 


The Apple That Jack Ate, by William R. 
Scott; paintings by Charles G. Shaw. The 
apple is traced from the boy who ate it, 
back to the store and finally to the seed 
from which the apple grew. In color; 
Young Scott; $1.50. 


What’s in a Line, a First Book of Graphic 
Expression, by Leonard P. Kessler. “A 
first book about the most powerful tool in 
the world —a line —and what it can do.” 
Fanciful and instructive and stirring young 
minds to think. Good foundation for much 
later work, but useful to the young. Young 
Scott; $1.50. 


You Among the Stars. Herman and 
Nina Schneider: lithographs by Symeon 
Shimin. Giving very young students idea 
of space, gravity, the solar system, and the 
universe. Well and interestingly told with 
comparisons with the child’s own enviror 
ment. For the young, and older through 
grammar grades. Young Scott; $2.25. 


Let’s Start Cooking, an Easy-to-Read 
Cookbook, by Garel Clark. Pictures by 
Kathleen Elgin. Directions for very simple 
foods. Intended to give children an inter 
est in a universally-needed art. Yount 
Scott; $1.50. 
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"I's News to Me ~ 


A Helpful Guide to New Products 


HESE announcements, by manufac- 
turers of new products, are of pro- 
fessional interest to educators. 


If you are unable to find these items 
locally, write to this magazine and 


your letter will be forwarded to the 
manufacturer. 


Rite-On-Green Paint will transform any 
surface into a chalkboard writing slate with 
the stroke of a brush. It creates the same 
datelike writing surface qualities of expen- 
sive chalkboard in a new non-glaring-green 
color. Easily applied by brush or spray, the 
new paint takes erasing well with an ordi- 
nary chalk eraser and can be washed clean 
without harm to the finish. 


Blacklight Fluorescent Chalk is available 
in sets of 6 radiant colors which glow with 
, neonlike brilliance when activated by 
Blacklight. It is carefully compounded to 
perfect writing consistency and is easily 
erased with an ordinary eraser or cloth. 
Ideally suited for use when light levels are 
low, as when films are being shown. 


Radiant “Classroom” Screen permits 
movie and slide projections in a lighted 
room. Blinds and windows may be left open 
and normal ventilation retained at all times 
in rooms where darkening equipment is 
difficult or too expensive. The “classroom” 
screen has an unbreakable wide-angle pro- 
jection surface and is equipped with doors 
which protect the surface and permit easy, 
safe storing. Viewing surface measures 
40” x 40”. Total weight less than 22 
pounds. 


Flite-Master Gym Set means fun by the 
hour for the youngsters. Light and portable 
with plenty of safe strength. It includes a 
slide, rocket glider attachment, swing, tra- 
peze, bar and two rings, and teeter with 
stand bolted to upright. Easily erected with 
simple tools. Slide bed is made of special 
metal, Armco Zincgrip Steel, for smooth 
surface and long life. 





More Than A Million 
(Continued from Page 14) 


tions as bulletins of the Department or as 
articles in the California Journal of Elemen- 
tary Education, a quarterly journal now in 
its 20th year of publication. The Journal, 
which goes to each elementary school of the 
State, serves to co-ordinate a statewide 
program which employed 37,395 full-time 
elementary school teachers during 1950-51. 


The Elementary Education staff is in 
Process of preparing a series of tape- 
recordings descriptive of various phases of 
the elementary school program. ‘These are 
available on loan or copies will be made on 
tapes provided by the school districts or 
county offices. The tapes are being used 
In meetings of teachers, lay citizens and as 
radio broadcasts on education programs. 


Currently available are tapes on the pur- 
Poses of elementary education, discipline in 
the elementary school, art in the elementary 
school, science in the elementary school, 
and a study in international education. 
Other Scripts are being developed which 
will soon be available for use in further 


— the program of the elementary 
school. 
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CHNCUCUN FOLDING CHAIRS 


NEW, IMPROVED DESIGN! 


DURABLE — strong steel frame, 
reinforced 

SAFE—no tipping, cutting, 
snagging hazards 
COMFORTABLE — extra-wide, 


extra-deep seats and backs 
CONVENIENT —fold quietly, 
quickly, compactly 

RUBBER SHOES — long-life, 
replaceable 


3 SEAT STYLES—formed ply- 


wood with durable lacquer finish; OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 
formed steel, baked beige- . 


enameled; or imitation leather : 
upholstered, choice of 5 colors. } 


EST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAate PURPOSE. 
f, e Ae i) lp 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


351 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7 
6900 AVALON BLVD., LOS ANGELES 


















More than 40 years experience 
in interpretive news writing 


Today the emphasis in news writing is put on greater interpretation. 

This is the newspaper's growing responsibility towards you, the 

reader, in these history-making days. 

With more than 40 years experience in interpreting news for its 
world-wide readers, 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


an international daily newspaper, is geared to keep you expertly 
posted on the "reasons why" of vital news. 

The Monitor helps you form mature ‘conclusions . . 
helps you think the news through. Take advantage of 
this special opportunity today to get a newspaper 
that has practical benefits for you. 







l 
On ly $6 50 for 9 The Christian Science Monitor 


months lsaves $4.75) One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. . 
on this Teacher's I am enclosing $6.50 for a nine months’ subscription to 
The Christian Science Monitcr at the special Teacher’s Rate. 
Offer. Use the cou- 
pon for this unusual . Name........ : ee 


teacher's rate. 


























CKAVOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 












CHRISTMAS 
























Color Santa and bricks with 
“Crayola”, the crayons most teach- 
ers prefer because they are water- 
proof, permanent and never smudge. 
Paste white cotton for Santa’s beard, 











cuff and around cap. 
Make 2” square for 
candy or nuts, larger 
to hold gift cookies, 
Christmas cards or to 















use as a grab bag. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in California are: 


Victor R. Watson, Dist. Mor. 
Charles J. Ahern - B. W. Ansell 


Artista water colors No. 07 W offers 7 whole pans of semi- 
moist paint in California color assortment. No brush. 



















EUROPE +» MEXICO + HAWAII - JAPAN 


$.1.0.P 


AND MEET THE PEOPLE 


=~ 11 Extensive tours for students 
and younger teachers. Different! 
Complete! Economical! College 
credits on many tours. Call or 
send postcard for folders. 


STUDENT TRAVEL 
OVERSEAS PROGRAMS 


2123 Addison St. ¢ Berkeley 4, Calif: 
OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 























In Memoriam 








James P. Davis 
Pioneer High School Principal 


ANY school administrators and teach- 

ers, many retired, and still many serving 
youth in the classrooms of California, will 
remember the name of James P. Davis, 
pioneer educator in the secondary schools 
of San Benito County. 

Thousands of students who loved this 
man and friend, and who now are carrying 
out in their own vocational lives a tradition 
for service to mankind, will sincerely regret 
the passing of Jim Davis. 

He died in his home October 6, 1951, 
after a long illness. His death is mourned 
by everyone in the county, where he was 
one of its most respected and _ trusted 
citizens. 

As a teacher and citizen he was an 
example of unselfish living and service to 
his school and community. For 47 years, 
he served as principal of San Benito County 
High School and Junior College of Hollis- 
ter, and to the age of 70 years was daily 
on the job, administering wisely and pro- 
ductively. He then retired to enjoy, with 
his wonderful wife Anna, the remaining 
years left to him at home and on his ranch. 
Even then, Jim Davis served his county 
during the war, on the local draft board, 
where his wisdom was an asset. 

As a schoolman, he believed in sound 
general education. He believed in study, in 
student activities, in athletics, in community 
service, and above all in the training of 
youth for better living in professional and 
vocational work. His school spirit was his 
endowment to public secondary school edu- 
cation, and his faculty believed in and 
supported his ideals. 

James P. Davis was the son of pioneer 
parents in San Benito County... He was 
graduated from the University of California 
at the age of 21, and began educational 
service in the county where he came to live. 
Several years later he earned his Master’s 
Degree at the same university, majoring in 
administration and social science. In the 
latter field, Davis became an authority of 
note on California history. 

He was a past master of the San Benito 
Lodge F. and A. M., past high priest of 
Royal Arch Masons, past deputy grand 
inspector for Coast County Masons: he was 
also a member of Hollister Elks Club, 
Rotary Club, Eastern Star, Chamber of 
Commerce and California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

His memory will ever live on in San 
Benito County, where the secondary schools 
grew from one building to many — housing 
an expanding school program and a rapidly- 
growing enrollment. Particularly will he be 
remembered by evidence of a fine library 
building built through his enthusiasm and 
named the James P. Davis Library. 


— By F. A. Bauman, Dean, San Benito 
County Junior College, Hollister. 


Miss Entriken of Petaluma 


Miss Carrie Entriken, an elementary 
teacher in Petaluma, passed away in April: 
she had taught kindergarten and primary 
grades in the Petaluma City Schools since 
1926. A tribute published locally by a 
parent expressed the high esteem in which 
she was held by all. With her passing, 
parents, teachers and children were sad- 
dened and each felt a personal loss. A 
memorial in the Philip Sweed School will 
be dedicated to her memory. — Mrs. Anne 
Hanna, Philip Sweed School, Petaluma. 


The Substitute Teache, 


-R-RING goes the phone and its be 
ing tone 
Tells the substitute he must b 
The days can be fraught 
distraught 
And the substitute’s nerves must be Steady 


Chop , 


e@ ready, 
With — studens 


The sub does not know if the gs 
slow. 

If mentally alert or deficient: 

Subs can’t get dizzy if the class 

A quiet class is more than suffic 


tudents arp 


keeps busy: 
ient, 
Substitutes may find they can be assigned 
To English, Math, typing or history 
Without preparation talk on the nation 
Or untangle a scientific mystery, 


The substitute’s health’s the source of hi 

wealth; : 
He must be hearty when colds are the fad 
Receiving no pay unless he works that dey 
He's always ready in good weather or bag’ 


Some teachers will plan so substitutes cay 
Teach a group without any lost motion 

While others oft fail to leave any trai] — 
What the class does, the sub has no Notion 


The good classes and bad, the sultry and 
glad, 

Flinching not, the sub jumps into the 
breach. 

It’s rough on the sub but here is the nub— 

It’s a grand way to learn how to teach! 


—By Leonard Schulman, former 
substitute teacher, Los Angeles 
and Compton; now teaching full. 
time at Downey Union Senior 
High School, Los Angeles, 





THE THREE R’°S 
(Continued from Page 12) 


of the recorders and the reports from 
various PTA workers. 


1. Yes, parents’ questions were answered 
or the way was cleared for further oppor 
tunities to ask them. Whether this kind of 
meeting was a new venture, which it was in 
a great majority of cases, or part of an 
already established local home-school study 
plan, the meetings were reported almog 
unanimously as a worthwhile experience for 
the participants. Of course, many wer 
not entirely satisfied nor all their question 
answered, but the way was opened for 
meeting again. 


2. Yes, in almost every instance the 
subject matter was very thoroughly covered 
by reports and discussions on how recogni 
tion of individual differences and _ present 
day knowledge of child growth and devel 
opment influence teaching methods and 
program, and on the specific methods o 
teaching each tool subject for the variou 
grades or groups. Included were how ant 
when drill is used, how progress is deter 
mined, and the emphasis on _ learning 
through meaningful experience. The rel 
tionship of our early entrance age t 
“grade level” accomplishment was also often 
discussed. 


Usually a complete session of one t 
three hours’ duration was spent on each «i 
the Three R’s. It is evident that the grout 
listened carefully and with interest to vet 
detailed explanations of teaching organi’ 
tions and procedure, whether it was lectut 
type presentation, combined demonstratio 
end discussion, or just a question ant 
answer type of development. 


As a result of their study, comment® 
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e reports support the following 
pservations: Parents recognized the logic 
oe epiving to the school teaching process 
of yp knowledge about the mental and 
rae growth of children which they 
ie te have been learning to apply as 
ye? Thus explained, many aspects of 
Sie teaching such as “Reading 
Peadiness,” and combining teaching of the 
Three R's with other kinds of learning 
hased on’ the child’s own interest and crea- 
tive ability, became simply a part of recog: 
icing individual differences among chil- 
ren, and of teaching a child rather than 
exposing all children equally to dimly 
understood rote processes. 

Nevertheless, it was very clear that teach- 
ing the “tool” subjects is still a fundamental 
activity in the elementary school, not only 
combined with the many other subjects 
which we, by legislative enactment, require 
the schools to teach, but specifically by 
direct teaching and with drill and memori- 
ration a necessary part of the process. The 
recorders report that educators stressed the 
increased importance today for children to 
be able to read easily and to be encouraged 
in good reading, to communicate clearly by 
writing and speech, and to use arithmetic 
accurately and practically. | ; 

Great interest, appreciation and occasion: 
ally amazement, were expressed by lay 
members at the extent of scientific data 
wvailable and study constantly under way 
about how to do the teaching job better, 
particularly in relation to reading, writing 
and arithmetic. Apparently many parents, 
and many teachers, too, realized forcefully 
for the first time that scientific study 
supports the importance of mutual under- 
standing between the individual parent and 
the teacher as a factor in children’s progress. 

Of course, there were unsolved problems 
and unanswered questions. Just as we 
parents are learning better ways to raise 
children at home, the education profession 
must reorient the school program to make 
the best use of the new knowledge brought 
to us about child psychology and in general 
about the growth and development of 
children. This would present a great chal- 
lenge at any time. 

In California in this decade it is compli- 
cated by those factors too familiar to us all, 
the greatly increased population, the double 
sessions, overcrowding, our shifting pop- 
ulation, and the continued shortage of 
elementary teachers. 


from th 


fi 


A great variety of questions were raised 
and problems discussed during the meet- 
ings. The following appeared with some 
frequency: 


Many Questions Asked 


With the parents of younger children, 
the ways in which children learn to read 
brought forth the greatest number of ques- 
tions and most extensive discussion. 


Among the parents of older children 
there was discussion of what one parent 
called “clinching” of the use of arithmetic 
combinations and of ease and accuracy in 
written expression. 

How better to meet the needs of the 
exceptionally bright child was a frequent 
topic. 

There was much interest in individual 
teacher-parent conferences and evidently a 
desire to know more about them and to 
Initiate new ways of reporting to parents. 

Other topics which were discussed ranged 
from children’s workbooks to problems of 
teacher training, and included such as: how 
school money is spent, why there is a short- 
age of elementary teachers, how much time 
teachers must spend in preparation for each 
ays work, and how to interest more par- 
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ents in sharing discussion meetings! is good to dwell upon the outcomes and 

All the above demonstrates that this possibilities of this homely, down-to-earth 
project has been serving several useful project. It should inspire both parents and 
purposes simultaneously. It has brought teachers to rededicate themselves to the 
parents and teachers together in purposeful day-by-day patient effort necessary to build 
activity; it has opened the way to study of and maintain harmonious understanding 
other topics of mutual interest; it has pro- among those of us who are truly the friends 
vided parents with specific information of children. 


about improved teaching methods, and has We in CCPT are sincerely appreciative 
stimulated discussion of the overall objec’ of CTA cooperation in initiating this proj- 
tives of elementary education. ect, and for the fine research service con- 


Beset as we are by shortages in school tributed by Dr. Kenneth Brown. We are 
plant and teacher supply, by our tense equally appreciative of the cooperation of 
world situation, and by unfair attacks on the teachers as individuals which made the 
schools by malcontents and opportunists, it project worthwhile. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions | # =" we hope you find interesting and useful 


“Best Brownies in America” 


Brownies are always popular. These espe- 























Easy to make these 
“Best Brownies” 


¥, c, butter, creamed 
le.sugar 2 eggs, slightly beaten 
T tsp. vanilla %4 c. sifted flour 
24 c. nut meats 
2 sq. bitter chocolate, melted 


cially because they are the particular type of 





great big “juicy” Brownie—extra choco- 





latey and thick. And they can be served for 
a refreshment or a dessert all by themselves. 


Anything that tastes so good might be just 
wife z 7 J Add sugar to the creamed butter. 


Mix in eggs. Add the vanilla. 
Stir in the flour. 
Add chocolate and 
nuts. Use 8” pan 
lined with wax 
paper. Bake 25 
min. 325° F. pre- 
heated. TIP—Don’t 
over bake. These are 
the new ‘“Under- 
done” Brownies. 


the thing for your pra for a money-raiser. 


You might even enjoy giving these 
Brownies a whirl to treat 
yourself, your family or friends, 
They are not hard to make 

and don’t take a lot of time or 


fussing over. 


The smooth, enjoyable chewing of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is such a natural 
pleasure no wonder this little, inexpensive treat is so 
popular. The refreshing flavor gives you a little 
lift. And, chewing helps keep teeth bright. 


3) 


Ours ee e ® 


or the Ashing 


This issue contains coupons that are 
ready to go to work for you when you 
drop them into the mail. 


A few pertinent offerings are listed 
in this column. You will find other 
excellent material by watching the 
advertising in every issue. 


13. Aids to a Health and Nutrition Pro- 
gram, a revised edition of a catalog listing 
the materials planned to meet the needs of 
the academic teacher, the specialist and the 
administrator, suggests effective ways to 
develop a community-school program in 
Nutrition Education. General Mills. 


18. How to Prepare for a Career in 
Science . . . for high school students, sug- 
gests subjects to study, developing skills 
and aptitudes, importance of human rela- 
tions, opportunities and starting salaries in 
scientific careers. Simply written, illustrated 
with drawings, 16-page pamphlet. Every 
science teacher will want to distribute to 
the class. General Aniline & Film Corpo- 
ration. 


20. The Genie Story. A 16-page full-color 
book in which a Genie shows a school boy 
the part that Coal plays in our daily lives. 
Bituminous Coal Institute. 

23. More Brilliant Projection in a brief, 
interesting way answers for the projector 
user such questions as seating arrangement, 
care of the lenses, what type screen is best, 
audience capacity, care and handling of 
audiences, and many others. If you use a 


projector, you will want this booklet. 
Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 
26. The Railroad Story. A 32-page 


booklet emphasizing railroad research and 
scientific progress. Contains pictures, maps, 
charts, graphs. Especially prepared for 
classroom use in science, geography, his- 
tory, economics, transportation, and com- 
mercial subjects. For upper grades and high 
schoot. Available in quantities. Single 
copies of special manual for teachers. Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. 

27. Facts About Color Television. A 
16-page booklet explaining the status of 
color television. The 12 questions and 
answers give authoritative information on 
this much-discussed question of color tele- 
vision. Radio Corporation of America. 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items 
enclosed for each item checked. 
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COMING EVENTS 


December 1-— Continuation Education 
Association of Northern California; fall 
conference. Sacramento. 


December 1 — CTA Bay Section Council; 
regular meeting. Laney Trade School, 240 
East Tenth Street, Oakland. 


December 1 — California Association of 
Women Deans and Vice-Principals; execu 
tive board meeting. Sacramento. 


December 1 — School Library Association 
of California, Northern Section; regular 
meeting. Women’s City Club, San Francisco. 


December 3-5— Association of California 
County School Superintendents; annual 
meeting. Sacramento. 


December 6-8 — National Institutional 


Teachers Placement Association; annual 
meeting. San Francisco. 
December 7, 8—-CTA Council of 


Education, semi-annual meeting; Committee 
meetings: Board of Directors; CSTA. 
Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles. 


3c is 





December 7-9 — World Affa 
of Northern California; 5th an 
ence. Asilomar. 


December 12, 13 —Committee f 
Accreditation, State Board of Educa. 
regular meeting. Bakersfield. ™ 


December 19 — California Associa 
Public School Business Officials; N 
Section; regular meeting. Oakland. 


December 19, 20 — State Department of 
Education, Division of Instruction, Admin. 
istrative Staff; regular meeting. Sacrament 


December 25 — Christmas Day. 
December 27-29— NEA National Scieng 


Teachers Association; annual winter Meet: 
ing. Philadelphia. 


December 27-29— NEA National Counc 
of Teachers of Mathematics; 12th Christma; 
meeting. Oklahoma A. and M., Stillwater 
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January 1 — New Year's Day. 


January 2-4— State Department of 
Education, Division of Instruction; annual 
meeting. Sacramento. 


January 5—-CTA Central Section. 
Advisory Committee meeting. Fresno, ° 


January 5 — CTA State Board of Direc. 
tors; regular meeting. San Francisco, 


January 9, 10 — California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; State Board of 
Managers meeting. San Francisco, 


January 11—CTA Northern Section: 
Executive Board meeting. Chico. 


January 12— CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Los Angeles, 









































January 16— California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Norther 
Section; regular meeting. Oakland. 

January 18— CTA Northern Section 
Classroom Teachers; regular meeting, 
Sacramento. 


January 19—-CTA Northern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Sacramento. 


January 19—-CTA Central Section 
Council; regular meeting. Fresno. 















January 19— Conservation Progress; 
educational institute of California Conserv 
tion Council. Berkeley. 


January 24-26 — CTA Northern Section; 
Salary Conference. 


January 25, 26— NEA Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand: 
ards. CTA Southern Section Building, 
Los Angeles. 
















January 25-27 — Teacher Education an¢ 
Professional Standards Conference; regional 
meeting, auspices CTA Southern Section. 
Santa Monica. 


January 26 — CTA Bay Section Council 
regular meeting. Laney Trade School, 240 


East Tenth Street, Oakland. 


January 27—CTA Northern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Sacramento. 


January 27-31— US National Commi 


sion for UNESCO; 3rd national conference. 
Hunter College, New York City. 





















January 31— Audio- Visual Education 
and Services in California Teacher-Education 
Institutions; state conference. Sacramento. 


January 31-February 2— California 
Young Farmers Association; annual conver 
tion. Bakersfield. 


January 31-February 2 — California 
School Supervisors Association, Northem 
Section; winter meeting. Sacramento. 
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Wisconsin School Superintendents meet to discuss nutrition-education problems. From left to right, (in the back) are L. R. Bune, Polk County; 
Miss Elsie Schorta, Pierce County; Wilbur M. Gibson, Pepin County; (in the foreground) Arthur W. Rindlisbacher, Barron County; Archie Shafer, 


Dunn County and N. E. Erickson, St. Croix County. 


Round-Table Talk About Square Meals 


The table you see here is an important by-way. 
Across its top passes a vital cormmodity . . . informa- 
tion. This information, when translated into action, 
plays a big role in the health and welfare of thousands 
of school children. 

These six western Wisconsin county superintendents 
meet regularly to share their experiences in carrying 
out nutrition-education projects that began at River 
Falls State College four years ago. 

While all the superintendents follow a common 
basic plan of action to improve the eating habits of 
children, experience has shown that out of the opera- 
tion in each county grow significant mew methods and 
devices to implement the over-all program. 

When a technique is proved successful, it is discussed 
at the next meeting. In that way, all six superinten- 
dents share and exchange ideas. And, best of all, the 
benefits are reaped by children of six counties. 

General Mills applauds this outstanding cooperative 
effort in Wisconsin. We encourage more of the same 


fine type of teamwork in other counties and states. 
More information about the interesting Wisconsin story 
is yours for the asking. Why not write today ? 


Copyright, 1951, General Mills, Inc. 
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Education Section, Dept. of Public Services 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me additional information about the 
six-county nutrition-education project in Wisconsin. 
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New products and improvements in old ones flow 
steadily from our laboratories—new gasolines and oils, raw 
materials for new fabrics, ‘“‘soapless soaps’; other modern 
miracles. You may take such progress for granted. But 
Standard has put some 40 million dollars into research since 
1940. We can’t go on this way if they break us up. 






You are assured of amp’e supplies of petroleum prod- 
ucts at reasonable prices. Standard is constantly seeking out 
new crude oil reserves in this country and abroad. This 
sometimes costs millions before the first gallon is found. We 
can do jobs this big, which benefit you as well as the country, 
only by being integrated. 


“What have I got to lose 
if they break you up?” 


Aside from any question of fairness, peop), 
wonder how they'll be affected personally if the Anji. 
trust lawyers succeed in cutting big companies inj) 
smaller ones. We hear such comments as, ‘Wha 
have I got to lose if they break you up?” 


The answer depends on who you are. Mos 
people gain in many ways by the fact that ther 
are both large and small companies competing fo 
your patronage, trying to get ahead. Here’s what 
you stand to lose: 
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Motorists get the finest service at Western gas stations; 
Standard led the way. Our technical counsel helps many 
industries cut production costs of goods you buy. We've 
pioneered in taking needed petroleum products into undevel- 
oped farm and frontier areas. We can’t give these services 
if we’re forced to be small. 


en 


Aviation CHE 





America’s military strength depends heavily on indus- 
try. Our fighting men are backed by the world’s greatest pro- 
duction capacity. Should it now be limited by breaking up 
big companies? We are at work for our Government on 
atomic research, synthetic rubber, aviation gasolines, other 
jobs. We believe we perform them best by being big. 





You have a lot to jose if they break us up. As a big, integrated company, Standard is able to 
operate more efficiently in serving you and helping to make America strong. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


« plans ahead to serve you better 
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